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Crude Rubber Prices Advance Steadily 
As Far Eastern Output Shows Decline 


RICE quotations for crude rubber on all markets 

scored bullish advances since the first of the month, 

future deliveries on the Rubber Exchange of New 
York gaining a full cent during the first three weeks of 
May. While this rise would not be of marked importance 
if rubber were selling at the high levels of a few years ago, 
at the present depressed prices it represents a gain of nearly 
18 per cent. Quotations on the New York outside market, 
which opened the month at 6 cents a pound, had been pushed 
up to 6% cents by May 19. 

The May delivery on the Rubber Exchange No. 1 
Standard Contract moved forward from 5.78 cents on April 
29 to 6.80 cents on May 19, while rubber for the same 
month on the old “A” contract rose from 5.70 cents to 6.70 
cents in the same period. London prices in the course of 
the three weeks advanced from their low of 234d to 34d. 

A substantial decline in rubber production in the Far 
East, especially on the native growing estates of Malaya, 
was largely responsible for the bullish movement in the 
ommodity. Estates of less than 100 acres in size, pre- 
dominantly native, reported a production of 11,925 tons 
during April, compared with 18,356 tons in March. Es- 
tates of more than 100 acres in size reported production 
of 17,039 during the month, compared with 18,913 tons 
during March. 

Stocks on estates at the close of the month underwent 
a moderate reduction, totaling 21,406 tons, compared with 
22,492 tons at the end of March. 

Another factor was the naming of a new Dutch com- 
mittee to study the depression and make a report directly 
to the Netherlands Colonial Minister. A meeting of 
Dutch growers was specially convened by the Prime Minis- 
ter on the morning of May 15, with Dr. Bernhard, Chief 
of the Department of Agriculture,’ present. Following a 
conference, it was decided to appoint a subcommittee for 
the purpose of drawing up an exhaustive report on the 
rubber situation for submission to the Colonial Minister. 
Professor de Bussey, department chief of the Amsterdam 
Colonial Institute, will act as president of the subcommit- 
tee, and the Colonial Department of the government will 
: represented by Dr. van de Waals. Other members will 
iclude Messrs. Burger, Crone and Enthouen, prominent 
representatives of Dutch growing interests. 


J. L. Julian, president of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, in a statement issued May 15 said that he was not 
opposed to protective steps taken with a view to saving 
rubber producing interests from financial disaster, but he 
did not favor any uneconomic measure that would prevent 
the stabilization of prices at a moderate level. He called 
attention to the fact that it takes five years for a rubber 
tree to bear and that over-tapping or neglect might create 
a temporary scarcity within the next five years that could 
be of considerable embarrasment to the rubber and motor 
car interests. 

The spurt in production schedules at American tire 
and rubber goods factories also contributed in large measure 
to the rise in the price of the commodity. April consump- 
tion was the highest for any month since June, 1930, and 
the figure for May is expected to be appreciably higher. 





Litchfield Defends Goodyear Policy 
In Response to Federation of Labor 


INGLED out by the executive council of the American 
S Federation of Labor for their action in reducing 

wages, officials of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany and the B. F. Goodrich Company have been quick 
to reply to the charges by defending the policies of their 
respective companies. The statement of the labor leaders 
was made May 13 and asserted that “the council will urge 
working men and women, organized and unorganized, to 
resist to the fullest extent any and all attempts to reduce 
wages and lower American living standards.” 

After commenting on the stress and suffering caused 
by unemployment, the labor council statement said, ‘‘Not- 
withstanding this loss of earning power on the part of mil- 
lions of working men and women, a number of employers 
are attempting to further reduce the purchasing power of 
the masses through the imposition of wage reductions. 
The Goodyear and Goodrich tire companies have an- 
nounced substantial reductions in wages. The significant 
fact related to this proposed reduction in wages is that 
automobile and automobile tire manufacturing industries 
must depend upon a high purchasing power on the part 
of the masses of the people if a market is to be found for 
their products. How these industries can find a market 
for their products if the buying power of the people is still 
further lowered is difficult to understand.” 


































































































same day P. W. Litchfield, president of the 
lire & Rubber Company, answered the charges 
to the return of 1,000 employes to the firm’s 
the contention 


the 
(,oodyeat 

by pointing 
\kron plant this month as a 


(on 


refutation of 


that wage cutting will contribute toward a continuation of 
the unemployment situation ‘The matter of getting men 
now unemployed back into a wage earning position is of 


first 
Litchfield 


importance to the return of prosperity,” said Mr. 
‘If that should mean that men now employed 
should get less per hour than they received in normal times, 
employers no less than employes should be, and I believe 
are, tremendously concerned to see that reductions in rates 
be less than reductions im living costs. 

our wages have 
and the 


rubber industry, 
any other major industry, 


‘In the case of the 


averaged highe r than in 


Akron units of the industry average higher than the rub- 
ber industry as a whole. Goodyear has consistently main- 
tained wage schedules higher than are paid generally, and 


this policy will be maintained. We have put 1,000 employ- 
back to work within the past month. The wages of 
our — jloyes, based on the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, are higher than for several years.” 

In po other officials, T. B. Farrington, 
eral factory manager of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
made wage adjustments in keeping with 
of this district. Goodrich wages are in line 
with the top scale of the industry.” 

Che pay reduction that drew the attack of the American 
Federation of Labor was announced by Goodyear on April 
3 and by \pril 4. The readjustment and re- 
classification then made was estimated to have lowered the 
pay checks of 13,000 Goodyear employes from 5 to 20 per 
Clifford Slusser, vice-president and factory man- 
ager, declared the readjustment necessary to bring Akron 
industry on an even basis with average industry throughout 
the nation. It was pointed out that Goodyear wage scales 
averaged 79 cents per hour as against 63 cents for the rub- 
industry in general and 58 cents for all industries 
When the Goodrich reduction followed, T. G. Graham, 
vice-president of that company, stated, “It is a fundamental 
labor policy of the Goodrich company to pay wages in line 
with the current wages in communities in which its plants 
are located and with proper consideration to competitive 


manufacturing costs.” 
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gen- 
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“(Goodrich has 
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Goodrich on 
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Plan Symposium on Abrasion Testing 


For Meeting of A. S. T. M. Next Month 


EMBERS of the American Society for Testing 
Materials will assemble for their 34th annual meet- 
ing at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on June 


- 


committee meetings, special sessions 
occupy the time of the members 
and discussions relating to the 
scheduled during the week 
for registration and com- 
actual session is scheduled 
at which time there 
administrative committees and 
discussions of lature and testing This session will 
with a paper by R. L. Templin and R. G. Sturm on 
“Methods for Determining the Physical Properties of Rub 
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and recreation events will 


program of 


lune 26, with papers 
industry 


until 
rubber 

rhe 
meetings, 
morning ot 


manufacturing 
day 1s aside 
first 
June 23, 


opening set 


while the 


luesday, 


mittee 
the 
will be presented reports of 


for 


nomen 


4 le se 


ber Compounds.” This paper will describe the apparatus 
and technique developed for determining the physical prop- 
erties of rubber compounds having moduli of elasticity 
ranging from 500 to 50,000 Ib. per sq. in., such as moduli 


and compression in three principal 
permanent set, elastic hysteresis, 


of elasticity in tension 


Poisson’s ratio, 


directions, 


rate of creep or time yield, specific gravity, coefficient of 
thermal expansion and effects of water absorption. The 
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first two properties were determined for a large numlx 
of rubber compounds, while a complete set of determin: 
tions was made for only one final compound which is beit 
used in model studies on statically indeterminate structure 
particularly arch dams. : 

The fifth session of the convention, starting at 8 P. 
on June 23, will be devoted to rubber and textiles. H. ] 
Ball, chairman of Committee D-13 on Textile Material 
will report new specifications and test methods for enamel 
ing duck for the tire industry and revisions in specifications 
for chafer tire fabrics. W.B. W iegand, chairman of Com 
mittee D-11 on Rubber Products, will report progress o: 


subcommittee activities and announce the organization of 
a new subcommittee on dynamic fatigue testing. He wil 


also present new tentative specifications for rubber pum 
valves to supersede the standard specifications and will rec 
ommend advancement to standard of tentative specifications 
for rubber insulating tz ape. He will offer revisions in speci 
fications for insulated wire and cable, for steam hose, i1 
methods of chemical analysis and in the standard methods 
of testing rubber products. 

Papers will then be read in the symposium on abrasiot 
testing of rubber. These will include discussions by Ar 
thur W. Carpenter and Z. E. on their “Study 
of a Test for Tear Resistance of Vulcanized Rubber 
Compounds”; by J. L. Tronson and Arthur W. Carpenter 
on “Abrasion Tests of Vulcanized Rubber Compounds 
Using an Angle Abrasion Machine” : by H. A. Depew, S 
T. Hammond and E. G. Snyder on “A Device for Meas 
uring the Work Done Punching a Small Rubber Cylin 
der from a Test Sheet”; by W. E. Glancy on “Abrasior 
Testing of Rubber with Bureau of Standards Type Ma 
chine”; and by C. A. Klaman on “Comparative Tests o1 
Four Abrasion Machines.” 

The meeting of the society will be featured this year 
by an exhibit of testing apparatus and machines. Thesi 
will be displayed in the exhibition hall of the Stevens Hote 
and will include many new developments of interest t 
rubber technologists. 
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casings, 


Are the Highest Since September, 1930 
shipments for one month since September, 1930, ac- 


March Shipments of 4,121,531 Casings 
HIPMENTS of pneumatic casings for the month of 
March amounted to 4,121,531 the highest 
cording to statistics released by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. March shipments show an increase of 21.2 


per cent over February this year, the seasonal increase 
being 23.6 per cent. 

This organization reports production of pneumatic cas- 
ings for March to be 4,662,57 units, an increase of 17.0 
per cent over February this year, although 4.1 per cent 
below March a year ago. 

Pneumatic casings on hand March 3lst amounted to 
10,014,490 casings an increase of 5.0 per cent over the 


February figure of 9,535,650 casings, but 20 per cent be 
March 31, 1930. 
Inner tube shipments again fell below production in 
March. In that month, there were 4,449,555 inner tubes 
produced and 3,789,099 tubes shipped, leaving a 
manufacturers’ hands of 10,474,968 tubes. This compares 
with inventories of 9,920,966 tubes at the Febru- 
ary. Solid and cushion tire shipments exceeded output for 
the thirteenth consecutive month, bringing stocks down to 
the lowest level in many years. 

The tire industry is estimated to have consumed a total 
of 52,313,298 pounds of crude rubber and 17,551,004 
pounds of cotton fabric in the manufacture of all types of 
tires and tubes. 
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” [he association’s estimates are based on reports fur- 
1; d by manufacturers who produce approximately 80 per 
, of the total for the United States, but have been ad- 
e d to represent 100 per cent in the figures quoted above. 
M. & , , 
| || April Consumption at 33,321 Long Tons 
ls Largest for Any Month Since June, 1930 
el- jes - a" : 
ns NONSUMPTION of crude rubber by manufacturers 
ss a in the United States for the month of April was 
| the highest for any month since June, 1930, and is 
7 timated to have been 33,321 long tons, an increase of 
1 per cent over the March consumption of 32,788 long 
i ‘ . . . 
ns, according to statistics compiled by the Rubber Manu- 


facturers Association. 
[mports of crude rubber for April amounted to 46,648 


tons as compared with 40,338 long tons for March 


n | 49,927 long tons for April, 1930, according to the 
Is ; association s own estimates. 

lhe association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
1 rubber on hand and in transit overland on April 30 at 


228,382 long tons, an increase of 4.9 per cent over March, 
54.0 per cent over April, 1930. 
Crude rubber afloat for United States ports on April 


1 30th is estimated at 56,700 long tons as against 63,133 long 
s tons on March 31st and 63,261 long tons on April 30th a 
vear ago. The total of 285,082 long tons on hand and 


float marks a new peak for American visible stocks. 


Tire Plants Continue Gains in Output, 
With All Companies Stepping Up Volume 


| HE general improvement in output and sales in the 

tire business which started with the beginning of 

May has continued through the month, with all lead- 

factories showing appreciable gains. Sales and ship- 

f ments during May are also believed to have been higher, 

iithough they will probably not equal the month's factory 

production 

Authorities in the trade estimate tire production for 

the week beginning May 11 for some of the leading com- 
anies to have been approximately as follows: 


| errr Terry rr. 360,000 (6 days) 
GANND .i'sb bole wake eee 125,000 (5 days) 
| Pee eee eee 137,000 (5 days) 
| "ee Seer yt 36,000 (6 days) 
Kelly-Springfield ........ 35,000 (5 days) 
| ere re 28,000 (6 days) 
ECT T ee 20,000 (5 days) 
ESE TERTECR TCE Le 16,000 (7 days) 
NE 6 cigs peded ans 6,000 (5 days) 


At present there is no sign of a let-up in this increased 
rate of production schedules, and it is even possible that 
: some manufacturers may further push up their factory 
outputs. 


United States Rubber Company Reports 
Loss of $2,700,000 for First Quarter 


HE United States Rubber Company in a preliminary 
statement reports a loss for the three months ended 


March 31, 1931, of approximately $2,700,000. No 
i mparable figures are available from previous years, as 
he company has not in the past issued quarterly financial 


ports. 
Disappointing sales in all divisions except the tire de- 
. irtment handicapped the company during the first quarter 
nd were mainly responsible for the deficit. In addition, 












(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 179-184) 
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the company faced the necessity of further readjustments 
in inventory valuations on account of declines in crude rub- 
ber from about 8% cents a pound at the beginning of the 
year to less than 7 cents at the end of the quarter. Heavy 
depreciation charges, which ran at a rate materially higher 
than the total of $7,347,000 charges for the year of 1930, 
added to the burden. 

During the balance of the year the business of the 
United States Rubber Company should be aided by econo- 
mies brought about by the merging of departments and the 
consolidation of the operations of the tire, mechanical goods 
and footwear departments. With an improvement of busi- 
ness in the second half of the year, which might bring the 
sales volume close to the total of $157,000,000 of 1930, the 
management hopes to end 1931 with only a moderate deficit. 





Seiberling Rubber Company Reports 
Profit of $60,769 in Month of April 


HE Seiberling Rubber Company in a special report 

has announced profits during the month of April of 

$60,769 after interest and depreciation, but before 
federal taxes, compared with a profit of $4,700 in March. 
This is the first time the company has issued such monthly 
reports, and there are, therefore, no comparable figures for 
previous years. In the fiscal year ended October 31, 1930, 
the company had a net loss of $1,282,098. 

Since the introduction of its new “triple-tread” casing, 
the company has been particularly busy and its production 
during April totaled 110,000 tires. Its output schedule for 
May, June and July has been set at 120,000 units a month, 
or approximately 28,000 units a week. There were rumors 
in Cleveland Stock Exchange circles to the effect that the 
Barberton firm had obtained a large government order, 
which originally had been slated to go to one of the larger 
tire manufacturing firms of the country. 

The stock of the Seiberling Rubber Company has been 
acting sensationally in the past fortnight, considering the 
general bearish conditions of the market. The common 
shares rose from the year’s low of 45¢ to 754 by May 5 
and in the next few days shot up to 10%, closing on May 
19 two points lower. The preferred stock had risen from 
a low of 32 to a new high of 50, with an asking price at 
the present time of 70. 





National Tire Dealers’ Association 
To Hold Annual Meeting in Detroit 


OLLOWING a recent meeting of the directors of the 

National Tire Dealers’ Association, it was announced 

that the next annual convention will be held at De- 
troit, Mich. The sessions will be conducted on November 
16, 17 and 18 and will be accompanied by the usual exhibi- 
tion of tire repair equipment and other accessories. 

A joint conference between the dealer representatives 
and executives of a group of tire manufacturing companies 
was a feature of the recent directors’ session, which was 
held at Cleveland, O. The meeting also considered develop- 
ments in the organization since the convention in Chicago 
last November and the work accomplished by Norval P. 
Trimborn, the new secretary-manager, in forming local 
groups through the middle west. Mr. Trimborn is now 
continuing his campaign of organization through the south- 
ern states. 

Detroit was selected as the convention city after the 
decision of the National Tire Dealers’ Association officials 
not to hold these meetings in such large centres as New 
York and Chicago in the future. It was considered that 
Detroit, being centrally located, will be easy for most of 
the membership to reach and as the centre of the motor 
industry will be interesting: for dealers to visit. 




















































































































NEW YORK aad CHICAGO 


Rubber Ohemists A/old -Aeetings 


Both Meetings Are Well Attended—Both Groups 
Establish Permanent Headquarters—Chicago Group 
Elects L. J. D. Healy, Chairman and Other Officers 


bad Hk final gy meeting of the New York Group 
of the Rubber Division, American Chemical Society, 
was held on the evening of May 20 in the club rooms 
of the Building Trades Employers Association, New York 
City Nearly 125 members and guests were present for 
the dinner and the presentation of the technical paper of 
the evening 

The entertainment program featured Roscoe M. Gage, 
well known chemist of the Fisk Rubber Company, in sev- 
eral well rendered and enthusiastically received numbers on 
the mandolin and Al Baker, popular enter- 
tainer, who delivered a talk on current topics and followed 
it with a few well executed feats of magic and a ventrilo- 
quist act. “Professor” Baker was introduced by H. Walter 
Grote, Murray Rubber Company chemist and erstwhile ma- 
gician himself. 

Che new meeting place presented a distinct innovation 
in the type of quarters selected for such group meetings, 
offering a large library and reception hall, a billiard room 
and spacious dining hall Chese facilities were used fully 
hy the members of the group, and it is believed that in fu- 
ture all New York Rubber Group meetings will be held in 
the same club rooms (he next meeting has been tenta- 


spring 


<2 | si ( fessor” 


tively scheduled for October 7. 
lhe sudden illness of F. R. Davis, president of the 
Davis Emergency Equipment Company, prevented him 


from appearing to give his scheduled paper on “Rubber in 
Safety Appliances.” 


presented by A. R 


[he only technical paper, therefore, was 
Kemp, of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
lelephone Industry.” Mr. 
Kemp's paper was interestingly given with several stereop- 


tories, on “Rubber in th 
ticon slides in illustration and was followed by a discussion 
important y the members. A brief ab- 
stract of some of the subject matter treated by Mr. Kemp 


of several points by 


follows: 


Chere are many uses of rubber in the telephone industry, the 
principal ones being for insulation, hard rubber parts, linesmen’s 
gloves, vibration dampeners and rubber flooring. Conventional test- 
ing methods have bee owed with good results in the telephone 
industry, but some riginal testing methods have been devised to 


meet problems peculiar to that field Che Scott Compression Tester, 


developed by the 


| scott Company 


Bell Telephone Laboratories and manufactured by 


the Henry . was described and illustrated in detail. 
found unreliable in the case of rubber 
test results that 


comparable to New 


The Geer Oven test has been 


Davis Bomb has 


j 


insulation, but the given 
natural 


were des¢ ribed 


are satistactory and close aging 


methods for vulcanizing insulated wire 
best electrical insulators, but has two 
flow 


minimizing 


Hard rubber is on { the 


serious detects in its tendencies t and to oxidize. Research 


, : = . 
work however, nas suc eeded in these deficiencies. 


Hard rubber has a unique use in the moisture-proofing of transmit- 


well protection against cigarette ashes and other 
on a cold trans- 


tele- 


as offering 


ters as 


extraneous matter Moisture formed by the breath 


mitter is resisted by a .003 in. rubber diaphragm across the 


phone transmitter 


Gutta percha and balata have always been considered superior to 
but new developments have im- 


proved the properties of rubber for this use. Paragutta, a new com- 


rubber for use in deep sea cables, 





pound of rubber and purified gutta percha or balata for submari 
cables, was described. A cable of this material has just been |: 
between Key West and Havana and has proved very successful. 

The absorption of water by rubber compounds was treated 
length. Compounding practice in the telephone industry follo 
that of other fields, but care in the selection of materials must 
exercised. Reclaimed rubber is widely used in wire manufactu 
although its electrical properties are not equal to those of the pi 
Silica and hard rubber dust have been found the best fille 
for underwater insulation. One of the oldest and most commor 
used fillers is whiting, used together with Miner 
rubber is also useful, and litharge has previously been used large 
but is being replaced to some extent by organic accelerators ai 


gum. 


zinc oxide. 


antioxidants. 


Chicago Group Meeting 


f SHE Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., hel 
their annual meeting on Friday, May 8th, at the Steu 
ben Club, Chicago, Ill. Election of officers for the 

year 1931-1932 was held, and the following were choser 

to guide the organization: L. J]. D. Healy, consulting chen 
ist, chairman; W. H. Parker, chief chemist, Featheredg: 

Rubber Company, vice-chairman; B. W. Lewis, Wishnick 

Tumpeer, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 

Two excellent papers on hard rubber were presented 
by H. Bluhm, consulting chemist and A. H. Voss, chiei 
chemist, rubber division, Western Electric Company, Chi 
cago. Mr. Bluhm described in his paper the various ingred 
ents used in compounding hard rubber and the value o 
He also described the effect of various 

There was considerable discussion ot 


these materials. 
grades of rubber. 
the paper as to whether soft rubbers containing an excess 
of sulphur could be classified as hard rubber. There was 
also some discussion as to the best methods of making 
hard rubber adhere to metal and also the best mold !ubr 
to use. 

Mr. Voss’ paper dealt largely with the deteriorating ef 
fects on hard rubber, with relation to their insulating prop- 
erties. He explained in his paper that there is yet con- 
siderable work to be done with hard rubber in order to im- 
prove its dielectric strength. Many questions were asked 


cant 


in the discussion which followed concerning the comparative 


insulating values of hard rubber and synthetic resins. 

There was a large attendance at this meeting and enter- 
tainment during the dinner hour was furnished by the 
“Moonlight Serenaders.” 
arrangements to hold their meetings at the Steuben Club 
in the future. Members of the Group who come from 
points out of Chicago to attend the meetings can stay in the 
club at rates prevailing in the regular hotels. Since all 
these rooms are above the thirty-eighth floor, members at- 
tending the Chicago meetings are assured of excellent ac- 
commodations at all times. Elaborate plans are being made 
for the Fall meeting and those who wish to receive notices 
should send their name and address to the secretary, at 365 
Fast Illinois Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Chicago Group has made 
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‘Rubber Factory Equipment Shown 
at CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 






Thirteenth Exhibit of Chemical Industries at 
Grand Central Palace Held Much of Interest 


to Rubber Chemists 


HE Thirteenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
the week of May 4-9, surpassed any of the preceding 
shows in the number of exhibitors and public attendance. 
It also offered more features of special interests to the 
rubber industry than on previous occasions. The exhibits 
covered a wide field of not only chemical products but 
machinery and equipment pertinent to the chemical side 
of various industries. The exposition thus has become 
what might be considered as a clearing house where chem- 
ists and plant engineers could inspect and compare the 


and Plant Engineers 


and particularly in battery boxes. It comes in various standard- 
ized grades, grades ECT and R being especially adaptable in the 
rubber industry. Articles made of rubber composition were also 
shown. 

Bitaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Exhibited their devul- 
canizers and large turbine mixers. 

Brrsto. Company, Waterbury, Conn.—Showed a wide range of 
recording and automatic control instruments, including indicating 
pressure gages, recording thermometers, recording pyrometers and 
control equipment for temperature, pressure and humidity with 
automatic 

Brown 


features. 


INSTRUMENT CoMPaANY, Philadelphia, Pa—Also ex- 


Sa 


oer 


General View Of The First 
Floor Of The 13th Exposi- 
tion Of The Chemical 
Industries 


various makes of those products or materials in which 
they were interested. 

Of particular interest in the Exposition was the dis- 
play of a sample of synthetic rubber in the booth of the 
\merican Chemical Society, made from butadiene, sepa- 
rated from cracked gasoline. 

A description of the exhibits of the rubber manufac- 
turers at the exposition was published in the previous issue 
THe Rupper Ace. A description of the displays made 

the various suppliers of machinery and equipment to 
e rubber industry follows: 

BAKER PerK1ns Company, Inc., Saginaw, Mich—Displayed a 
w mixer for aqueous rubber dispersions, a new laboratory rub- 
r masticator and numerous types of washers used in rubber plants. 
BecKER, Moore AND Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
xhibited wood flour used as filler in various rubber compositions 











hibited a complete range of control instruments, including recording 
gages, pyrometers, flow-meters, resistance thermometers, high pres- 
sure manometers, with autoniatic features. 

BurFaLo Founpry AND Macuine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Featured a double drum dryer, vulcanizers and evaporators. 

CANDLER EQUIPMENT Corporation, New York City, N. Y.— 
Displayed a large type of drying machine especially suitable for 
reclaimed rubber manufacture. 

CARPENTER CONTAINER CompaANy, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Showed 
their fibre drums, suitable for shipping liquid latex, and various 
other types of containers. 

Frep S. Carver, New York City, N. Y.—Exhibited the Carver 
laboratory press and other hydraulically operated 
equipment. 

Cette Propucts Company, New York City, N. Y.—Displayed 
their Celite fillers for use in the manufacture of rubber composi- 
tion articles. 

CHEMICAL 


laboratory 


Rupser Company, Cleveland, O.—Showed labora- 




































table for rubber factory and research 


Hoboken, N. J.—Exhibited 


particularly 


Coorer-Hewitt ELectTric COMPANY, 


idustrial lighting systems, tea- 


| rit 
iallip 


turing the Neon Glow 
Displayed special labora- 
interchange- 


mixers 


| H. Day Company, Cincinnati, O 
mixer, with 


Mogul 


rubber lined 


roll 


tory equipment teaturing a 


mills and type 


' , \ " . 
able agitator Midget three 


Mt. Vernon, Ill.—Dis- 


played new high efhciet rotary vacuum pumps and other refinery 


; LOMPANY, 


N. Y 


ritators 


Exhibited various types 
Also showed other 
Vulcalock rubber 
Goodrich Company 
their 
flake 


the rubber industry 


lorr ( 4 \ New York ( ity, 

thickener und ag types 

lined with 

, e B. F 

y | ' nc., Cincimnati, O 
' 


tear } é iM featuring the 


process, o! 
? 
Showed brands 


new torm ol steari 


itable lor 


Dryers and Filters 


| Inc., Newark, N. J Exhibited filters 


installation in the 


, ru 1 t tographs of thei 
Bost \ Hose Rubber Company 

| Be ( ‘ | Mass.—Displayed recording, in 
lictat ind t t en featuring a new stabilizer and 
flow-metet 

REA ( (PANY, Irvington, N. ] Featured 
their ne trolle ( laboratory ovens with horizontal 
flow fore ur circulatiotr 

Ki \l e Wor lt Brooklyn, N. ¥ Exhibited roller 
nixXit und ri mi Bot large and laboratory sizes wer« 

WI 

Kay-! ( l New York City, N. Y.—Displayed 

a line ! iromati 1 uitable ror cle val rizing rubber 


foston, Mass.—Showed various 


luding litt trucks, stackers, skid 


types ate i ’ nit ! 
plattors " table el itor 

Mix ' ( NY, Rochester, N. Y Displayed a 
wide range f portable electric mixers, mounted with motor and 
propeller shafti in both direct drive and geared types 

() { » | KI lt New York City, N. Y Showed 
filtering equipment for reclaimed rubber plants and other uses, and 
displayed notice that installations had been made in the factories 
of the Goodyear, Philadelphia Rubber and Midwest companies 

Or LE SIM Company, Cincinnati, O.—Exhibited thei 
Rotex Screens of various type used in rubber compounding and 
in reclaimu Als Ve i heavy duty screen 

PHILADE! 1A Gear Wort Philadelphia, Pa.—Showed a com 
plete line t speed re cing units, gears and belt drives, including 
ne equipped with a Gilmer rubber V-belt 

Premier Mite ( PORAT Geneva, N. Y Featured their 
emulsifying rindi , mogenizing equipment, particularly 
their laboratory colloid mill for rubber and similar materials 

PROCTOR A Scuwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.—Showed large 
drving units, including continuous filtering and drving system and 
a large festoon type drver for coated fabrics 

Quaker Oa ComPa Chicago, I1l1—Showed a number of 
compounds prepared from Furfural and products in which Fut 
fural was used Its application in the rubber industry is that it 
is used as a base for me accelerators of vulcanization 

Laboratory Equipment 

Reap Macnyi y Company, York, Pa.—Displayed their labora 
tory mixer which feature interchangeable arms of unique con- 
struction 

REEV! Puttey Company, Columbus, Ind.—Showed variable 
speed transmission units with new automatic electric controls 

RrcHarpson Scare Company, Clifton, N. ] Exhibited a new 
compound bin, chute and gate, of special interest in rubber com- 
pounding \! their Conve Weigh unit and weighing and 
Sat king S¢ ile 

Roptnson MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, Muncy, Pa.—Showed a 
line of pulverizers, siftet conveyors and particularly featured 
their mixers, equipped with trowel blades 

SHarpies Sotvents Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.—Displaved 
samples of amvlene dichlorides,—a rubber plasticizer 
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SOWERS MANUFARTURING ComMPANy, Buffalo, N. Y.—Featu 
Dopp jacketed equipment for heating, cooling and mixing rubb: 

STRUTHERS-WeELLS ComMpaNy, Warren, Pa.—Showed a line 
vacuum impregnators, evaporators, mixing kettles and rotary dry: 

Turso-M1ixer Corporation, New York City, N. Y.—Displa 
their Turbo-mixing machines, with propeller type blades. 

W. T. Tyrer Company, Cleveland, O 
equipment rubber compounding for 
lampblack 


W ATSON-STILLMAN 


Showed | scree: 


used in screening talc 


Company, New York City, N. Y.—1 
played their hydraulic laboratory presses, testing presses and 
pressure pumps 


Aside from the above exhibits by firms closely ass: 
ated to the rubber industries as suppliers of various 1 
terials and equipment, a number of companies displa 
products, made in whole or in part of rubber. The G 
eral Tank Corporation, Kearney, N. J., exhibited woo 
tanks lined with Linatex, the rubber coating material 
the Wilkinson Process Rubber Company ; Resisto Pipe 
Valve Company, Newark, N. J., showed a new laborat 
pump with hard rubber pipe and fittings; Hauser-Stan 
Tank Company, Cincinnati, ©O., featured  rubber-lir 
tanks; Quimby Pump Company, Newark, N. J., shov 
their Doty rubber-lined pumps; Monarch Manufacturing t 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., displayed a line of hi 
rubber spray nozzles and the United Dry Docks, T: 
Division, Arlington, S. I. N. Y 
tanks. 


showed rubber-li 


Chinese Footwear Costs 


HE following resumé of conditions found to ex 

in the Yah Kah Hop Yee Manufactory, a represent 

tive rubber footwear manufacturer in Canton, Chit 
as reported to the Department of Commerce by Asst. Tra 
Commissioner David M. Maynard, will throw an intere 
ing light on the comparative costs of production of Orient 
and American rubber footwear. 

The output of this company is said to be 2,000 pai 
per day, and from observations made during a visit 
the plant it is believed that this figure is a reasonable o1 
\ night shift is maintained from 7 p. m. to 11 p. m. f: 
those who care to earn additional wages. The men worl 
ing on a monthly basis are allowed two holidays per mont! 
Machine operators receive $14 Canton currency per mont 
for the 10-hour day, with an additional $14 if they continue , 
on the night shift. The chief eng 
assistant $45 per month, Canton currency he earnings 
of those on a piece work basis range between $0.25 to $0.5 
per day, Canton currency. 

All the machines in the shop are manufactured locall) 
Rubber is purchased from Singapore and chemicals frot 
the British firm of Brunner Mond & Co. (China). They j 
have been using American duck in their better quality shoe 
until recently, when the price of the imported article be 
came so high, quoted in local currency, that the manage 
is now using an inferior duck made in Canton, which cost: 
less than one-half of the American article. 

Wholesale prices range from $0.60 Canton currenc 
for the cheapest style of Chinese shoe, to $2.10 Canton cur- , 
rency for the most expensive shoe, a copy of a well-know! 
American brand. Most of their output is sold locally, al 
though they are exporting a certain amount to Java an 
Singapore. At the prevailing rate of exchange, about $5.5 
Canton currency equals $1.00 United States currency 
The manager of the plant, Li Sing Y1i, was trained in Sin 
gapore, having lived there a large portion of his life. H¢ 
is optimistic over the immediate future of the domesti 
shoe trade as the exchange situation makes imported goods 
prohibitive in price to the great mass of Chinese and at thi 
same time permits local manufacturers to quote an attra 
tive export price. 


ineer receives $60 and the 
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he RUBBER INDUSTRY 


at the “LROSSROADS 


A Comprehensive Resume of the Present Conditions 
Surrounding the Industry, With Observations as to the 
Probable Remedies for Bettering the Situation 


By Howarp WoLrF 


HE following abstracted article on the present deplor- 

able position of the American rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, by a leading financial authority in rubber circles, is 
reprinted with the permission of THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY, in which publication, in the June issue, under the 
title “The Rubber Barons Fight to the Death,” Mr. Wolf 
aiso gives a very comprehensive survey of the intimate causes 
behind the sad condition in which the industry finds itself 
and attempts to indicate the possible remedies which might 
be administered to relieve the situation and the probable di- 
rection into which the industry is headed if it is to survive 
an industrial debacle. In the last analysis his plea is for 
better prices, less destructive competition and greater co- 
operation. {|Editor.| 


I(GH in the ranks of American big business there 1s 
lH] an industry showing earnings of less than 2% on 

total sales of $10,000,000,000 during the last decade. 
nings on invested capital have been averaging of 
te less than 1% a year. It is the rubber industry, of 
largest subdivision is the manufacture of 
almost as much of a necessity 


Its ear 


which by far the 
tires—in this motorized age 

bread, milk or wearing apparel. 

Seventy per cent of the tires produced in America come 
trom the tactories of the five leading rubber companies. 
Only two of the five showed any profit last year. One of 
the two failed to cover its preferred dividend requirements 
nd neither of them covered its common stock dividend. 
Of the three reporting losses, one was placed in the hands 
{ a receiver early this year. The combined profits of the 

o making money but not making dividend requirements 
were S11, $53,266. The combined losses of the three others 
$33,138,088. In other words, the Big Five, taken to- 
$21,684,822 during the twelve months. 


were 


ther, \ st 
Company Mortality 


The smaller companies, with one brilliant exception, 
resent the same dismal showing offered by the Big Five. 
ago there were 178 of them; today there are 

including concerns that are hovering on the edge of 
ceivership or absorption as this is written and may have 
me under between now and the time these lines are pub- 
ished. 

Now the unquestioned leader of these smaller corpora- 

ms is the General Tire & Rubber Company of Akron. 
his concern is the only good-sized boy in the whole rub- 

r family whose preferred and common stock dividends 
ave never been missed. In fact, its stockholders have re- 
eived any number of extra dividends. Last year it more 
lan covered all its dividend requirements, with an actual 


Cll years 


income taxes and preferred dividends of 
$732,597, despite an inventory depreciation of $1,000,000 
due to the low prices of cotton, rubber and finished tires. 
The earnings on its common equaled $6.36 a share. 

The cause of the astounding losses registered by the tire 
companies may be told in two words—jealous rivalry. 

Abolish it and the industry would not be hamstrung by : 
i. Continually diminishing prices; 2. Continually 
increasing durability of product; 3. Over-production; 4. 
Unfavorable bulk sales contracts; 5. Lack of control over 
raw material prices. 

Of all the experts who have held consulations over the 
rubber industry’s forlorn condition only a few of the less 
statistically minded have pointed out that with domination 
of the business centered in Akron it should be easy for 
the leaders to get together on a programme. 


profit before 


sales 


Price Today vs Mileage 


most common standard tires 
paid $55.80 for 3,000 tire miles. In 1921 $41.85 for 8,000 
miles, and in 1931 $12.80 for 15,000 miles. The 1913 cost 
for each 1,000 miles of tire was $18; the 1931 cost 80 
cents. In other words the motorist today travels 22% 
times as far for each dollar as he did in 1913. Department 
of Labor figures show that no other commodity has drop- 
ped as far in price in the past five years as have auto 
tires. Tires today cost only 45.7% of what they cost in 
1926 (even ignoring the fact that they give greater mile- 
age) whereas the average 550 other commodities 
is now 77% of what it was five years ago. 

Prices today are the lowest in the industry’s history and 
the tires of today wear longer than ever before. The tire 
makers are thus losing money; a sample proposition. The 
only answer, of course, is to boost prices. But because of 
the senseless competition in the industry this will not be 
done. The same senseless competition, springing in part 
from over-production, results in even greater over-produc 
tion. With each of the giant companies of Akron lusting 
to be the greatest in the world, they have built and equipped 
block after block of factories, dreaming in brick and glass 
and machinery and oblivious to all such workday incidentals 
as market-saturation and the laws of supply and demand. 

Last year the American rubber corporations sold some 
54,000,000 tires. This year the most optimistic of the 
moguls sees 64,000,000 being sold and the more conserva- 
tive estimators set the figure at 60,000,000. If the year 
a roaringly prosperous one for all business and all 


In 1931 the user of the 


cost of 


were 






















































industry the world over, the world market could not be 
more than 85,000,000. And yet the American rubber com- 
panies, operating at capacity, could turn out about 110,000- 
000 a year, an excess of 25,000,000 over the greatest po- 
tential world requirement. The ultimate fate of the major- 
ity of smaller companies is clearly written in the fact that 
the Big Five alone, operating at top speed, could supply 
that potential market of 85,000,000 casings. 


Production at a Loss 


But over-production and excessive expansion are not the 
only fruits of the senseless and relentless battle for the 
honor of turning out more tires than any other company 
hat warfare has led the Big Three of Akron 
to enter into mail-order and chain-store deals which cost 


in the world 


them millions, but which they cannot back out of without 
puncturing their god, “Swollen Production,” and seeing him 
topple upon them Here we have the reason for the “un- 
favorable bulk sales contracts” of our summary. Among 
these bulk contracts are those for supplying original equip- 
ment to the automobile manufacturers. They are among 
the most eagerly sought prizes of the rubber industry, but 
why this should be so it is hard to make out. They serve, 
of course, to keep up production, but only too often it is 
production at a loss. Additionally, there is a sort of vague 
notion that when the motorist gets around to replacing a 
tire he will buy the same brand as those that came with 
his car The aver- 
age motorist will always make the best buy possible, and 
he doesn't give a tinker’s damn whether his tires match up 
all around. 


But this is probably sheer nonsense. 


None the less, the tire companies are so keen for these 
original equipment contracts that they have progressed 
rom selling to the auto companies at cost to selling to 
them below cost. 


The baleful 
even further Right now there is budding a civil war in the 
industry, with the factories on one side and the dealers on 
the othe Che flies in the dealers’ ointment are the mail- 
order houses, factory-owned retail outlets, and national 


influence of such entanglements extends 


accounts 
Mergers Are Inevitable 


\ series of mergers leading to the organization of two 
or three giant trusts seems to be not only inevitable but 
also highly desirable If it ever comes, the American mo- 
torist will start paying with interest for all the miles he 
has traveled on tires bought at prices that have represented 
charity on the part of someone. Philanthropies are always 
paid for out of someone’s pockets and today it is the hun- 
dreds of thousands of rubber workers and rubber company 
stockholders who are making possible the benefits distrib- 
uted with so lavish a hand by the casing czars. 


It needs no economist to tells us that the nation would 
be better off if the automobile driver had to pay somewhat 
more for his tires, and the worker, the stockholder and 
the dealer got better profits The peril of the prospective 
gargantuan merger is that it will probably clout these people 
along with the tire consumer. The worker is always in for 
a whipsawing when a couple of companies begin to share a 
great industry between them, especially an industry in 
which the laborers are wholly unorganized, as is the case 
with the tire builders. Many will be thrown out of work 
altogether, judging from the results of previous consolida- 
tions. Those remaining in service will have steadier em- 
ployment, but they will step even faster and draw no more 
pay, and they will be discarded at an earlier age. Even 
now, all of the factories are constantly experimenting in an 
effort to find out just how much work can be sweated out 
of a man. Monopoly would make this even worse. In 
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Akron the laborer had his best break when there were 
many more companies than there are today. 

The coming consolidations will also probably mean that 
stockholders in the smaller companies will lose out alto- 
gether, as did the shareowners of Mason, Swinehart, Por- 
tage, Northern and any number of other busted rubber 
plants that strew the Akron district. And the tire dealers, 
once completely at the mercy of one or two or three com- 
panies, will be on a take-it-or-leave-it spot, with the addi- 
tional possibility that company-owned chain stores will com- 
pletely replace them. 

Sut will it ever be possible, without mergers, to put 
the industry in the way of making money? 


Present Conditions Cannot Continue 


The divergence in the views of the leaders of the in- 
dustry shows how far apart the rubber magnates are and 
how hard it will be ever to bring them together. At this 
writing there is a recurrence of the old report of a merger 
between Goodyear and United States, but it remains to be 
seen if any more will come of it this time than in the past. 
The Sherman and its sister acts are being jovially winked 
at throughout the nation today and Uncle Sam is quite 
complacent, but the pure ones of the rubber industry stick 
chastely to the letter of the law. Or say they do. In thus 
failing to get together and step up prices they are paving 
the way for a real Rubber Trust. This trust will set tire 
prices at a new high level without any need to violate the 
prohibition of joint rate fixing. Meanwhile, it is manifestly 
impossible for Ol’ Man Rubber to keep rollin’ along under 
the conditions which now prevail. 





Duryroid—A Rubber Paving Material 


ONSIDERABLE interest in rubber paving has been 

stimulated by the recent announcement that the Rub- 

ber Research Institute of Malaya would conduct a 
series of investigations into various new inventions for the 
utilization of rubber for roadways. 

One of the latest ideas advanced in this connection 
is the invention of R. Dury, of Kuala Kangsar, F. M. S.., 
who has patented a preparation, which he calls Duryoid, 
composed mainly of rubber, which he claims can be used 
for road paving in the same manner as asphalt. A portion 
of roadway at Kula Kangsar has been treated with Duryoid 
and is proving successful, according to the Malayan Tin 
and Rubber Journal. 

Duryoid can be manufactured from any erade of rub- 
ber and the percentage of rubber used in making the com- 
position is 70 per cent the balance, 30 per cent represents 
the chemical utilized in the process of manufacture. 

The rubber is passed through steam-heated mixing rol- 
lers till it is soft and plastic and then the ingredients are 
added till the whole mass is thoroughly mixed. The mix- 
ture is made into thin sheet form in order to enable it to 
be dissolved with mineral oil. 

This solution is mixed with equal proportions of As- 
phalt and at this stage of the process the thickness of the 
solution is regulated by adding Portland Cement. 

The resulting fluid is now ready for use on the road. 
It is applied on the surface of the road in the same manner 
in which asphalt is spread. Fine sand is then spread on 
the Duryoid and the finishing touch is given by the road- 
roller. 

It is claimed by the inventor that Duryoid provides a 
durable, silent and non-slipping sanitary road surface. 


It is understood that this product will be considered 
among others which the Rubber Research Institute might 
examine and any others which may be evolved from their 
own investigations. 
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| Can WALL STREET 


Be of Assistance to the 


RUBBER MANUFACTURER? 


Hedging as a Means of Averting 
Inventory Losses on Raw Materials 


By C. C. JOHNSTON 


Rubber-consultant for Fenner & Beane, New York City 


HE question of utilizing the hedging facilities of the 

New York Rubber Exchange has been a moot point since 
the formation of the Exchange five years ago. Although cer- 
tain manufacturing interests have hedged rubber purchases 
to good advantage there has been as yet no general partici- 
pation on the part of the rubber manufacturing industry. 
In forming an association with one of the recognized authori- 
ties in the crude rubber field, the well-known New York 
commission house of Fenner & Beane indicates its intention 
of taking constructive steps to cooperate with the rubber 
manufacturers as well as with the rubber trade.—Editor’s 
Note. 


INCE the Rubber Exchange of New York has been 
formed strenuous steps have been taken to persuade 
the rubber manufacturer to hedge his rubber pur- 

chases on the Exchange. Judged solely. by the volume of 
manufacturing hedges on the Exchange, and aside from 
iny comparison with the volume of similar hedges on other 
commodity exchanges, these persuasive efforts have not 
persuaded. Perhaps the manufacturer desires to make up 
his own mind on the subject (as the New York, London, 
Liverpool, Amsterdam and Singapore traders have done). 
There is no wisdom in trying to force a horse to drink, 
likewise there should be no necessity of providing a convinc- 
ing argument as to why the manufacturers should hedge 
their purchases of raw materials. I recently had a conver- 
sation with a friend contemplating the acceptance of a direc- 
torship on the board of a rubber manufacturing concern. 
The following queries were his, not mine: 


“Why should rubber manufacturers, year after 
year, have to suffer severe losses occasioned largely by 
inventory write-downs?” 

“Is there not any place where their cotton and rub- 
ber purchases can be hedged ?”’ 


Such queries are indicative of questions in the minds 
of more than one rubber manufacturing director and par- 
ticularly so in the instance of directors who are bringing 
. fresh viewpoint to the industry from successful endeav- 
ors in other industrial fields. 


Looking at the questions from the standpoint of the 





c. C. JOHNSTON 
Who Has Recently Been Retained 
By a Leading Wall Street Commis- 
sion House as a Rubber-Consultant 


individual or individuals directly concerned with the pur- 
chasing of raw materials, the hedging of rubber purchases 
is not so simply answered as it might seem. Not only, for 
example, do the differentials between grades vary more 
irregularly at times than can be logically expected, but there 
is also an irregular variance in the differentials maintained 
between various positions, depending upon the volume of 
preceding sales and purchases and upon other varying fac- 
The manufacturer primarily concerned with turning 
raw materials into manufactured goods and selling these 
goods at a profit cannot be expected to be in continuous inti- 
mate contact with the commodity markets although doubt- 
lessly in this regard the American purchasing agent is par- 
ticularly alert. 


tors. 


There is, however, always a need for more unprejudiced, 
accurate information, i.e. concrete facts, rather than theo- 
ries, and opinions based on theories. The expert bridge- 
builder is not indicating his own lack of information be- 
cause he confers with a consulting engineer and a similar 
procedure on the part of expert physicians, lawyers, chem- 
ists, etc., only indicates an application of the old adage to 
the effect that two heads are better than one. A consulta- 
tion with a recognized establishment that has nothing to 
sell or buy but that is in intimate contact with the various 
rubber markets and exchanges here and abroad, solely as 
commission agents, at least gives the purchasing agent an 
unprejudiced viewpoint. 


Hedging as Insurance 

If the rubber industry is going to keep step with the 
changes taking place in manufacturing fields throughout 
the world, it is going to progress to the point where it will 
be dependent for its profits not upon the enhancement of 
the value of raw materials in its warehouses but rather upon 
the increment of value that has been added to the commod- 
ity by the manufacturing process. Insurance against the 
loss of this increment of value is secured by selling the 
manufactured goods at a price fair to buyer and seller, 
but such profits are not clinched until the raw materials 
purchased have been hedged against a possible decline. 

















































DEALERS’ STOCKS OF TIRES BY STATES 


April 1, 1930 
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T he 


The Average Tire Dealer He 


On April 1, According 


\YUR\ KEYS of dealers’ stocks of tires have been con 
ducted by the Rubber Division of the Department ot 
Commerce semi-annually (April 1 and October 1 

since 1924. These surveys have covered the stocks held by 
retailers, exclusive of mail order stores, and exclusive ot 
stocks held by large chain store organizations run by inde 
pendents and by some of the leading tire manufacturing 
companies. Stocks held in stores of some tire companie 
have however been reported and included in the more re 
cent surveys. 
The increasing application of mass distribution prince 
ples to tires during the past two years has made the officia 
surveys, covering independent retailers, less indicative that 
formerly of the situation they were intended to clarify 
namely the quantity of tires in hands of distributors. The 
customary practice of trade statisticians has been to esti 
mate the total number of tires held by independent dealers 
by multiplying the average stock per dealer by an estimate 
number of total dealers. The total number of tire dealer 
is not definitely known, but estimates generally have beer 
that there were about 100,000 independent dealers in 1925-( 
and that this number has since declined annually to aroun 
75,000 in 1930. Some trade experts believe the numbe 
of independent retailers at present is about 70,000. 

Since the tire-company-controlled and some other chai 
outlets have much higher average outlet thar 
the independent retailers, the former method of estimatin; 
is now imperfect. In the present survey an atttempt ha 
been made to secure statistics that will be more helpful for 
determining the total quantity of tires held by distributors 


stocks per 


Under the caption “mass distribution” as used in this 
report is included the distribution of tires (a) by the tw 
principal mail order houses direct by throug! 
retail (b) by two supply companies 
merchandising special brand tires (one principally throug! 
its own stores and the other principally through retail outlets 
of oil companies ), also by a third independent chain system 
(c), and by three tire manufacturing companies throug! 
chain systems operated or controlled by the companies 
Under this latter heading, reports included from two com 
panies cover only those stores reporting stocks of over 500 
casings on April 1, 1931. Reports received from firms list 
ed above are not included for either 1930 or 1931, in the 
accompanying tables, which are believed to be closely com- 
parable as regards types of dealers, some tire-company con 
trolled outlets being included in this group for both dates 


mail ‘or 


stores to consumers; 


The average stock of automobile casings per dealer for 
April, 1931, for comparable dealers. is thus shown as 78.4 
against 83.0 a year previous, a decline of 4.6 casings per 
dealer. The total number of casings held by independents 
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DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
April 1, 1930 April 1, 1931 
Dealers Ave. Dealers Ave 
Number Report- per Number Report- per 
( . ‘ , y ing Dealer ing Dealer 
I ¥ Total casings....2,550,222 30,717 83.0 2,249,927 28,707 78.4 
High pressure... 544,923 24,309 22.4 330,878 21,150 15.6 
Inner tubes......3,637,543 30,677 118.6 3,071,686 28,846 106.5 
EEE. curiae 40,829 1,436 28.4 28,193 1,296 21.8 


AVERAGE STOCKS PER DEALER 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
. . ~ ry 
N rs Total casings ............ 62 63.9 70.6 81.2 94.4 83.0 78.4 
4 ( ASINES and 106.5 I ubes Balloon casings ........ 14.8 21.9 35.5 45.7 69.1 (1) (1) 
: High pressure .......... (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 22.4 15.6 
= 
inal Report of the Su TVEV Inner tubes. ...........102.1 119.6 120.9 123.4 143.5 118.6 106.5 
¢ Ses. Gh. awanatin Be 26.6 24.7 27.0 35.0 28.4 21.8 
(1) Not tabulated separately. 






192 
? 


mew 


ust be estimated by assuming a certain number of active 
dealers for 1930 and also for 1931. 


The stocks reported below are estimated to be 90 per DEALERS CLASSIFIED BY VOLUME OF STOCK 


, cent complete for all mass distributors, exclusive of firms April 1, 1930 April 1, 1931 
cluded above with independent retailers. Number oA ent Number N umber aor ent Number 
of 0 ota 0 0 0 otal of 
Mass Distributors’ Stocks Dealers Dealers Casings Dealers Dealers Casings 
April 1, 1931, Stocks Less than 10.. 4,707 15,33. 23,919,205. «18.14 25.720 
, : © 10-24 sesusseee 75426 24.17 121,636 7,395 25.76 118,848 
Total casings .. beeen eee eee eeeeesececes 1,402,115 25.49 7'096 23.10  250'022 6624 23.08 231.999 
*High oo re ST Tee 47,000 50-99 ae 19.32 408.462 4,987 17.37 341.548 
| A re re oer 1,547,586 100-199 .......... 3,170 10.32 429,269 2,495 8.69 338,348 
' . 200-299 revessevee 967 3.15 230,192 757 2.64 177,174 
SG cath nets wha dei di dtartpaduwameien 854 a el lo 
‘Incomplete figure; high pressure casings not reported sepa- SOO-PFF comveeeve OLE 1.99 = 543,689 os oe (ine 
} - ° 1,000 and over 396 1.29 603,925 22i 0.76 503,818 
rately by some mass distributors. 
The number of retail outlets covered by these stocks, Total .........30,717 100.00 2,550,222 28,707 100.00 2,249,927 
ind the average stocks per outlet, can not be stated without 
danger of disclosure of activities of individual firms. The 
fact that one firm did not report statistics by States and 
tl at several hirms did not report statistics by individual SUMMARY OF DEALERS’ BUSINESS 
ealers makes it impossible to include these statistics in the 
_ ; ° P - April 1, 1930 April 1, 1931 
State analyses or in the analyses of dealers by volume of Per Conk Sais oid 
stocks. Number of Totai Number f Total 
Comparable statistics for 1930 or previous years are not Total reports received ..........31,677 100.0 29,651 100.0 
- ~ r 4 > 4 Se < oO ) i citanesieesneiaaael 5 37.5 , S 
vailable, but there is reason for believing that stocks under feces - dl “34014 75.8 a3'269 78,5 
his heading have increased during the past year enough Sell batteries 20,232 63.9 20,350 68.1 
to just about offset the indicated decline in stocks held by 
independent retailers. There is also reason for believing 
that the total number of individual retail tire outlets (com- 





hining independents and those used by mass distributors ) 
| inthe United States is greater at present than it was a year DEALERS’ STOCKS OF SOLID AND CUSHION 


gO, owing to the stocking of tires by numerous oil and gas TIRES 
stations which did not handle tires a year ago. : 
van ° ° =. . . . Vo. of 0. on \ f \ i 
The growth of chain store systems in the distribution States acta Shead States sd nag tae 
oil and gas, groceries, druggists supplies, shoes, and Alabama - 19 235 a 2 15 
p= . ° ° Arizona ...... j 10 63 New Hampshire 4 I 
ods sold through 5 and 10 cent stores, has been rapid in Arkansas ween 9 218 New Jersey 32 1,009 
recent years. A tire manufacturer who maintains his own nos > glean elas oe See <- a aoa 
retail distribution chain secures as one result a more stable Connecticut ....... 15 181 North Carolina... 18 232 
. : "Tk . : Delaware srqvesenes 5 91 North Dakotz . 16 374 
predictable market. To some degree an independent chain Dc ed 155 — 71 +h 
through its retail stores offers a similar assured market to Florida 10 335 Oklahoma ER 23 $36 
° ¢ ; Georgia ...... em @ 39 a 5 d 
manufacturer. Independent dealers who continue to o> gaieracanaatans 12 98 Nentesnis ... 123 1.604 
} andle the product of a single manufacturer year after Iinois . - 63 1,475 Rhode Island .. y 1,497 
- ; . ° ¢ Indiana . 41 $21 South Carolina 4 4 
ear offer practically the same kind of an assured market. roe 36 =—«:1,210 South Dakota 14 69 
\ mm «¢ 1 ~- ¢ = . alae at. ¢ - : . are . ae 993 Fennessee ......... 16 256 
More and more independent dealers are handling but one cated. 20 418 Tens ..«...... 39 5 34 
lake of tire, the percentage of such dealers having steadily Louisiana wu... 8 +5 Utah venir 9 gg 
6 ° c " Mair isiveiiineon 13 174 (pees 6 108 
nereased from 43.2 per cent in 1925 to 70.0 per cent in oe: Ear pete +" 401 — a $0 
931. Thus independent dealers appear to realize increas- Massachusetts .... 31 581 Washington .. 28 40. 
° e ° Michigan ............. 56 1,727 West Virginia ... 23 264 
ngly the advantages to them resulting from being con- aa. 29 625 Wisconsin... 47 1,231 
nected with a single manufacturer. oe " = Mo ae ae = 
° . Missouri eunecees : 218 lallocatec ponaken +/ 
An analysis by volume groups has been prepared of the Montana wees. 14 186 
s 
ren 18 190 Co ee 28,193 


reports from dealers having stocks of casings, and a com- 
arison made to the survey of April 1, 1930. Generally 
speaking, this year a greater percentage of reports fell into 
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the class of dealers having less than 25 casings in stock, 
a smaller percentage of reports falling into the classes of 
dealers having 25 casings or more in stock. 

During the past year there has been further extension 
of the mass distribution principle to tire merchandising. 
A careful study of reports received from large distributors 
which did not report in 1930, and of the reports from firms 
which did report in 1930, indicates that a reduction in 
stocks held by small distributors is offset by an increase in 
the stocks held by large distributors, with little net change 
in total stocks in hands of distributors. The entry of oil 
companies into tire distribution has added numerous new re- 
tail outlets, offsetting any shrinkage in the number of in- 
dependent dealers 


Tire Distribution in Larger Dealer's Hands 


Che higher “average casings per dealer” figure shown 
in the preliminary report of April 1, 1931, dealers stocks 
resulted from inclusion of stocks held in stores of large 
distributors, and while not strictly comparable with reports 
of previous years, is in line with the tendency (frequently 
noted in past surveys) toward concentration of tire distribu- 
tion in the hands of larger dealers. The average inde- 
pendent dealers’ establishment is becoming more and more 
a general automotive supply station. 


Road Shock Tests 


CLOSE study of reactions developed by trucks and 
Awus s to road conditions when equipped with balloon 

tires, as compared with the reactions when equipped 
with high pressure or solid tires, is likely to bring about a 
change in state or federal loading limitations imposed upon 
trucks and buses throughout the country, according to B. J. 
lemon, field engineer of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and a member of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Committee cooperating with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The direct 
result, Mr. Lemon believes, will be an increase in the load- 
ing permitted vehicles using low-pressure tires, as these 
tests show conclusively that the shock to the road is greatly 
diminished when balloon tires are used. 


Experiments conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in conjunction with leading tire manufacturers have proved, 
Mr. Lemon points out, that only 15 per cent greater pave- 
ment thickness is required to support a 7% ton balloon- 
tired truck than for a 7-passenger car. These experiments 
largely at the Aberdeen, Md., Proving 
Grounds on a specially prepared concrete road, and at 
Washington, D. ¢ In order to test the impact steel ob- 
structions, 200 feet apart, were located on this road at the 
end of an 0.8 mile straight-away, secured in place by 


were conducted 


screws and nuts countersunk in the pavement. 


These experiments showed that if cushion and solid tires 
were used and the truck operated at 20 miles an hour a 
greater thickness of slab would be necessary, averaging 31 
per cent for cushion tires and 42 per cent for solid tires 
greater than the minimum practicable thickness required for 


= 


7-passenger automobiles 

The impact reaction after passing over a 1%-inch by 30 
inch inclined plane and a 1%-inch by 12 inch rectangular 
obstruction in all tests was shown to be decidedly less where 
single balloon tires were used, with dual balloons second 
and high-pressure tires the greatest. In passing over the 
1%-inch by 12-inch obstruction using 7-inch dual high 
tires with 100 pounds pressure, the impact in- 
creased up to 30-miles an hour until it reached 30,000 
pounds and remained stationary up to 50 miles an hour. 
With 9.00-inch dual balloon tires. using 61 pounds per 


pressure 
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square inch pressure, the impact rose to 24,000 pounds and 
at 20 miles an hour and dropped off at 30 miles an hour 
until it reached 20,000 pounds at 50 miles an hour. But 
using 12-inch single balloons with 82 pounds pressure th i 
impact reaction rose to only 21,000 pounds at 20 miles an 
hour and dropped off sharply to 17,000 at 50 miles an ; 





























































hour, showing the effect upon the road of balloon tires of @ 
low pressure to be less than with other types. 
Czechoslovak Rubber Cartel . 


La ae el - 
\ TER long negotiations, six of the nine Czechoslovak 4 
firms engaged in the manufacture of rubber goods, 
have united under a cartel agreement. These firms 
are: The Prague Rubber Company, Prague-Vysocany ; 
Matador Rubber Factory in Bratislava; Optimit, Odrau: 
Veritas A. G., Grottau; Joseph Kudrnac Sohn, Nachod 
and J. Hakauf & Sons, Hradex Kyralove. T. & A. Bata, 
Zlin, and Fr. Stepanek Company, Hostivar, manufacturers 
of rubber overshoes and boots, are the only important firms 
not included in the cartel. 

At present the agreement regulates quotas and prices of j 
technical rubber supplies and heels, but it is expected that 
it will be extended within a short time to cover other lines 
About 70,000,000 crowns (approximately $2,100,000) of 
technical rubber supplies and heels are produced annual!) 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The control of the cartel will be in the hands of the 
Zivnostenska and the Czechoslovak Union Bank, with Dr 
F. Stern, a Prague lawyer, as referee. Director Gold 
schmidt of the Semperit Company, Vienna, is primarily r« 
sponsibe for smoothing out the difficulties and bringing th 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. 





Estates Out of Production in D. E. L. 


et extent to which tapping operations have been 
stopped in the Dutch East Indies and British Malaya 

has been difficult to determine but according to th« 
detailed figures of Dutch estate production published in the 
Korte Berichten for February 27, 1931, there were twenty 
four rubber estates in the Netherland East Indies which 
had definitely stopped tapping. Their total productive capac 
ity is estimated at 1,068 tons annually. In addition t 
these, there were thirty estates which produced no rubber 
in December, although they are not listed as having definite 
ly closed down. The total productive capacity of these is 
2,552 tons annually. Accordingly, in the month of Decem 
ber a total of fifty-four estates, with an annual capacity of 
3,620 tons and a monthly capacity of something over 30 








tons, were out of production. : 
Cellophane Wrappings on Tires 
NEW method of wrapping inner tubes has been 
adopted by the manufacturers of the Michelin tires 
in France, according to reports from Paris. This } 


company is now using bags consisting of two layers of 
cellophane with a sheet of fibrous paper between. They 
are of deep blue color with vellow label, the color scheme 
previously adopted by Michelin. The bags are lined, how- 
ever, with red cellophane, which counteracts the effect of 
the ultra-violet rays, which are injurious to the rubber. 
The material offers resistance, especially on heavy vehicles, 
to wear and tear occasioned through vibration of the engine 
and the uneven road surface, which tend to damage the tube, 
while its greaseproof qualities prevent absorption of 


grease or oil. 
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“rench Rubber Trade in 1930 


Sut q ¥ \XPORTS of rubber goods from France in 1930 de- 
he i‘) creased in value to $20,080,200 from $24,475,600 in 
: 1929, or by about 17 per cent, according to the De- 
ment of Commerce. Almost every item on the export 
manifested a decline in both volume and value, but the 
} «s,s most far-reaching were automobile casings including 
tubes, and rubber footwear, which accounted for 55 and 
6 per cent, respectively, of the total value during 1930. 
(otal volume decreased by 21 per cent. 
} [hough the economic depression figured to a certain 
ax extent in the decreased exports, the greatest factor was 
is, @ ner opposition on the part of foreign competitors. In 
= tires the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
) e given French producers stiffer competition in recent 
4 rs, while in rubber footwear the most intensified rivalry 
come from the northern European markets, such as 
" Germany, Sweden, Latvia, and perhaps Soviet Russia. The 
rkets in which France a few years ago were dominant 
rubber footwear have so far not been confronted with 
lapanese competition. In rubber sundries and specialties 
t #) Germany has been the principal competitor recently of 
i France for the lower-priced articles, while the United States 
ind the United Kingdom have cut into the trade of the 
higher-priced items. 





Exports of Automobile Casings Declined 


French exports of automobile casings declined from 
an estimated 1,478,000 units in 1929 to 1,169,880 in 1930, 
or by 21 per cent. France now ranks as the third largest 
tire supplier, after having been at one time the leading ex- 
porter of the world. The growing importance of the United 
States as an exporter—particularly in 1927—first relegated 
France into second place. During 1929 Canadian exports 
were increased to such an extent that France was forced 
to third place. 

Of the miscellaneous group, the principal item is rub- 
berized sheeting, which declined from a value of $848,050 
n 1929 to $568,165 in 1930. There was an increase in ex- 
ports of hard-rubber articles—from a value of $89,500 in 
1929 to $105,600 in 1930. In the large item of rubber 
articles, not elsewhere specified, there was a decline from 
$2,134,200 to $1,921,500 in 1930. 

In the face of a declining trade in exports of rubber 
eoods, France is confronted with an increasing trade in 
imports. Such a condition demonstrates that to a certain 
extent foreign manufacturers are giving greater competi- 
tion to the domestic producers, with the ultimate conclusion 
that they are reducing the consumption of French-made 
| goods and getting a greater hold upon the local market. 
This is especially true in respect to tires and rubber foot- 
wear. Total imports of French rubber goods increased 
from $7.885.590 in 1929 to $9,602,400 in 1930. 





French Export Markets 


At present, if it were not for the French colonies to 
take the surplus of French-made tires, the position of 
France as a tire exporter would be somewhat negligible 
or at least considerably below its present position. Dis- 
counting the colonies, Switzerland, France, and Belgium 
re the only foreign markets of importance at present— 
one of which exceed 90,000 units annually. 

Algeria—actually a part of France proper—took in 
1930 the greatest number of casings or 231,700 units, but 
decrease of 25 per cent as compared with 1929. French 
Indo-China was a poor second with 99,720—a slight de- 
cline from 1929. 

Switzerland was the first foreign market, taking 80,550 
inits in 1930 against 103,130 in 1929. France has been 
















losing precipitately in this market, with Italy as its prin- 
cipal competitor. On the other hand, the greatest portion 
of the tires exported from Italy originates in the Italian- 
Michelin factory, so “Michelin’”’ remains apparently the 
most popular tire on the Swiss market. Though the Unit- 
ed States manufacturers experienced a slight reverse in 
1930, Canadian and British producers increased their par- 
ticipation and gave keener competition to French-Italian 
Michelin. 

Spain, the fourth market, declined considerably. At 
one time France supplied more than 80 per cent of the 
total Spanish consumption, but in recent years, with in- 
creased opposition from the United States, France has been 
rated as the second-best supplier. Canada and the United 
Kingdom have also increased their share lately, but not suf- 
ficiently to exceed the second position held by France. 

Exports of bicycle casings and tubes still occupy an im- 
portant place in French exports—to a value of $2,512,720 
in 1929 and $2,387,800 in 1930. This trade goes mostly 
to European markets where bicycles have not altogether 
lost their popularity. 


Estimated Exports of French Automobile Casings 
[Estimated units] 





Country of destination 1928 1929 1930 
II cicsaiinititiiaieei esi hcdiniecinciletciiantandibenstilialaghe 197,535 309,830 231,700 
French Indo-China 88,710 101,120 99,720 
Switzerland 173,420 103,130 80.550 
Spain 153,075 104,750 74,600 
Morocco 64,185 61,050 57,250 
UIIIIID « ‘cncsspstiniunntnndsitiitiioasittebenatidanditastiariiiskiny 137,830 62,650 50,420 
lunisia 33,925 47,090 44,660 
DEP. lineata nclinleiastntinbdibitankidbasthibiiaiaaaesants 75,825 43,240 44,320 
Netherland East Indies ..............cccc00e00 46,435 51,890 30,330 
GOR GURNEE enccicccctintiitinneinncns SD 593,250 456,330 

ET. - scistensiccnsecessninsiitsibiibicemeliapiaaiee 1,812,000 1,478,000 1,169,880 


Imports of automobile casings into France increased 
from an estimated 259,570 units in 1929 to 430,950 in 
1930, or by 66 per cent. The fact that French exports 
of tires continue to decrease and that imports continue 
to increase in the face of tariff barriers shows to a certain 
extent the weak position of the French tire industry. 





Swiss Tire Industry 


R. & E. Huber A. G., “Pallas” of Pfaeffikon, in the 
Canton of Zurich, is the only manufacturer of tires in 
Switzerland. The approximate annual output is 5,000 
tires. Up to the present it has been operated largely for 
the benefit of the Swiss Government, and about 90 per cent 
of the entire output is purchased by the military and post- 
office departments. It is not regarded by dealers as a 
competitor in the general trade. 


Type “K” Rims Standardized 


STANDARDIZATION of single bevel demountable rim mount- 

ings, a problem which has been the subject of much discussion 
among bus, truck and trailer manufacturers, was effected through 
a solution offered by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at 
the last annual meeting of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Two standard mountings for single bevel demountable rims have 
existed in the truck industry in America. The Goodyear company 
has manufactured a line of Type “K” rims having a single 18 
degree mounting bevel, while the Firestone company has manu- 
factured several types of rims having single 28 degree bevel 
mountings. 

The Goodyear company, it was announced, has designed and 
started to manufacture a complete line of Type “K” rims having 
a 28 degree mounting bevel which will interchange on the same 
wheels with existing Firestone BO, DTI and R rims using the 
28 degree single bevel mounting. This, in ‘effect, standardizes 
the mountings of single bevel rims and makes possible the inter- 
changeable use of the principal types of truck rims now manufac- 
tured in this country. 

The new Goodyear rim will be known as the K-28 and will 
have all the distinctive and desirable features of the present 
Type “K.” 








































































EDITORIAL 


Rubber Paving 


ITH the record huge stocks of low price rubber 
would 





on hand at the time the occasion 


seem opportune to push the development of rubber 


present 


paving to the limit. It is encouraging to hear that the 
municipal commissioners of Singapore are providing an op- 
wrtunity for further experiments and a section 30 yards 
laid at a $200. While this 
a somewhat niggardly sum, it is presumed 


satisfactory more areas will be de- 


| 

by 18 feet is to be cost of 

appears to be 

that if the 

veloped 
The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya is also get- 


ting into action in this connection and is conducting a series 


tests are 


of tests on various types of rubber paving to determine 
which of the many proposals and inventions which have 
heen put forward, have merit sufficient to warrant further 
experimentation 

The latest development in rubber paving is toward the 
use of liquid latex in combination with other materials, 
making a preparation not unlike asphalt or macadam, which 
might be laid down in much the same manner as those two 
materials. As the Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal puts 
it, if such inventions could be developed and prove satisfac- 
tory, “a wonderful avenue will be opened up and the rub- 
ber industry will enjoy a gloriously long period of prosper- 


ity to say nothing of Arabian nights for planters.” 


Wage Cuts 








(‘OMMENT 


try with breaking faith with the policies against any wax 
cuts, laid down at President Hoover’s industrial conferences 








































last year, and the present agitation in the press against any 
reductions, is sufficient evidence that curtailments in wag: ) 


It would be a pity if such curtailments hit the rubl 


j 

| 

| 

i] 

l} 

scales are being considered in some industrial fields. | 
Their situation has not been a bright one for | | 


workers. 
some time and to a great number the road has been « 
ceedingly hard going. In the past the industry has secured | b. 
a degree of loyalty from its labor that has not been su: 
passed in any other industrial field. The rubber manufac 
turers have not been harrassed with labor disputes a 
strikes. Labor has given them full value received. They 
have been found well worthy of their hire. 

Of course, the present unemployment situation 
be considered, and as P. W. Litchfield, president of Go 
year, says, the problem of getting men now out of work 


should 


~~ 


back to a wage earning position is of the first importa 
But it is to be hoped that this 
can be accomplished without reducing wages, at least, with 


to the return of prosperity. 


out cutting them proportionately below the very slight 
duction which has occurred in living costs. 





Rubber Plantation Costs 


THIS time of low market prices the planta- S 

tion managers are exercising every means of ec u 

omy to bring “all-in’’ costs to the lowest possibk 

level. Such economies have resulted in bringing rubber costs 
to astounding low levels,—levels unheard of even a year agi 








G HE protests by the American Federation of Labor “All-in” costs of 12 cents per pound were exceedingly rare, | 
directed against the new wage readjustment plans but under the pressure of the economic situation, that fig 
recently inaugurated by the Goodyear Tire and Rub- ures is expected to be cut in half by at least one of th 
her Company and closely followed by the B. F. Goodrich leading plantation companies. 
Company, are worthy of serious consideration by the chief At the annual meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
executives throughout the rubber industry. The position Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of the company stated that thei: 
taken by the two rubber companies is that while wages plantations were producing at the lowest figure ever at- | Bl 
are reduced slightly, the plan permits the taking on of more tained, with a record weight of rubber per acre. The 
workers. Moreover in this particular instance the former have reduced their costs from 5%d per pound to 4.45d 
wage scale in the two companies was higher than that pre and, expect to get this figure down to nearly 3d during 
vailing generally throughout the industry. Criticism 1s not the present year. 
directed toward the two companies for the action they have This speaks well for the direction of the company and is ; 
taken, but the whole subject of wage reductions at this par- sound evidence of what can be accomplished by plantation 
ticular time, is one for serious thought. management. Incidentally it further explodes the old the 
The fact that the American Federation of Labor has ory of setting any arbitrary figure as a “fair” price fi 
seen fit to openly charge the banking interests of the coun rubber as a basis for trading. 
-—_ ee 
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d') B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
r- RE-ELECTS ITS OFFICERS 


directorate and officers 


Company 


nfidence in the 
' the B. F. Goodrich 


sed recently when the company’s stock- 


Was ¢x- 


ers re-elected six directors whose terms 
expired at the annual meeting on May 6 
e directorate then re-elected the company’s 


—— 


D. Tew, who for three years has been 
ead of the Goodrich Company, remains its 
lent. He also is president of the Rub- 
Manufacturers Association. 
Other re-elected Goodrich officers are: D 
Goodrich, chairman of the board; C. B 
vice-chairman of the and 
president of the company; T. G. Gra- 
m, first vice-president; J. H. Connors, A. 
W. A. Means, vice-presidents ; 
secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, 
B. Tomkinson, comptroller 
were re-elected are: C. C 
Goodrich, F. H. Mason, Wesson Seyburn, 
. \lbert A. Sprague, T. B. Tomkinson 
V. I. Montenyohl. 
' ry 


\f 


-avymond, board 


Newhall, 
S. M. Jett, 
isurer, and T. 
Mrectors who 


and 


11,880 


previously ac 


ie stockholders voted to retire 
j stock 
ired for that purpose 


Stax k 


for the meeting 


res oT 


preferred 


action on dividends was sched- 


BICKETT RUBBER MOVING 
TO ANDERSON, INDIANA 


e Bickett Rubber Products Corporation, 
Wis., has purchased a factory 
\nderson, Ind., and will have its equip- 

t and offices completely moved to that 
The 


July 


tertown, 


the beginning of 


++ } 
; t110n V 


pany manufactures Tite-Grip window 
el, automobile mats, step plates, stair 
ls, door mats, bath and sink mats, rub- 


heels, rubber bond grinding and polish- 
extruded material, tubing 


special molded goods 


’ 


wheels, hones, 
reorganized and in- 
Indiana, according to L. M. 
<ett, vice-president and general manager 
ut 30 skilled workers in addition to the 
come to Anderson, and the 
will start with approximately 60 em- 


he company will be 


rated in 


1 


ials will 


es 


Caleo Buys Ultramarine Firm 


he Caleo Chemical. Company, Bound 
N. J., a subsidiary of the American 
mid Company, has acquired the Na- 


+ ‘ + . — ° + 
ial Ultramarine Company of Norwood, O 








Find Kaufman’s Body 

Word was received on May 18 from guides 
searching for Mitchell B. Kaufman that the 
body of the missing president of the Con- 
verse Rubber Company had been found near 
St. Theophile, Que. Mr. Kaufman vanished 
on November 5 while hunting with a party 
of other Converse Rubber Company execu- 
tives Jackman, Me. He was president 
of Converse since 1928 when he helped to 
reorganize that company’s finances and was 
president of the Hodgman 
Company. 


near 


also Rubber 


Voorhees Rubber Plant Sold 

The sale of the Voorhees Rubber Com- 
pany plant at 50 Bostwick Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., to the Fleetwood Realty Com- 
pany was reported May 10. The plant is 
a two-story brick structure covering a plot 
which has a frontage of 400 feet along the 
avenue and a depth of 100 feet, and two va- 
cant lots in the rear were also included in 
the The plant is assessed at $71,000, 
the land being valued at $29,200 and the 
building $41,800. 


sale. 


R. & H. Elects New Officers 
\t the annual meeting of directors of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 


Inc., in New York City last month, W. F. 
Harrington was elected chairman of the 
board and Hector R. Carveth was named 
president. Other officers selected included 
Mortimer J. Brown, Milton Kutz and E 
\. Rykenboer, vice-president; Colby Dill, 
vice-president and secretary; Albert Fran- 
kel, treasurer; August Heuser, assistant 


treasurer; M. D. Fisher, E. A. Howard and 
|. Carlisle Swaim, assistant secretaries. 


Deny Panther Receivership 
stories connecting Guy L. 
bank receiver, with the 
Panther Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Stoughton, Mass., have been denied by A. 
C. Webber and Julian Nelson, counsel for 
Characterizing stories which 


Newspaper 


Vaughan, missing 


the rubber firm 
that Vaughan’s income had am- 
plified by money from the rubber company 
as constituting “a grave injustice” to the 
company, they pointed out that the Panther 


said been 


company “has always enjoyed a very high 
class reputation financially.” Vaughan’s only 
connection was as counsel for the adminis- 
trator of the estate of a stockholder in the 
company. The company itself was in no 
way concerned in the litigation, according 
to Attorneys Webber and Nelson, who de- 
clare that “the statement as to receivership 
and bankruptcy is wholly inaccurate.” 





FALLS RUBBER COMPANY 
SHOWS SALES INCREASE 


The Falls Rubber Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., a division of the Master Tire & 
Rubber Corporation, has reported an in 


crease of 90 per cent in sales made during 
and an 


March over February increase of 
120 per cent over sales in March, 1930. Pre- 
liminary figures for the month of April re- 


veal a substantial increase both in production 
and sales over the March output. 
cern’s production now is more than 80 per 


The con- 


cent of capacity. 

New distributors have been added in Okla- 
homa City, Forth Worth, San Antonio, 
Amarillo, Brownsville and Dallas, according 
to F. C. Milhoff, vice-president, who recent- 
ly returned from a trip through the south- 
west. 

The company celebrated its 22nd birthday 
May 9 and announced a Falls Master 
tire. 


new 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
REACHES PLANT CAPACITY 


The India Tire & Rubber Company, Mog- 


adore, O., has been operating during May 
at capacity six days a week \dditional 
machinery was installed early this montl 


and has just been put in operation, making 
possible the sixth production increase of this 
plant since January. With this increase, In 
dia is now producing 14,400 tires a week, as 
12,300 at the start of the 
previous record, 
10,500 casings a week 


month 


1925, 


against 
The 


Was 


established in 


The company reports substantial increases 
in truck and bus tire 
tutes a major part of its business 
sales equal present production. 


sales, which consti- 


General 


Bank Buys Houk Rubber Plant 

The National Bank, New Phila 
delphia, O., bid in the buildings and realty 
of the Houk Rubber Company at a sheriff's 
sale last month at two-thirds of the $85,000 
appraised value and also purchased the re 


Citizens 


maining machinery and equipment for $500 
The bank is now seeking another tenant for 
the factory. 


Vansul, Inc., in New Quarters 
Vansul, Inc., manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in rubber colors, pigments and fillers, 
have moved to new and larger quarters at 
110 Broad Street, New York City. They 
were formerly located at 41 Water Street 
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U. S. RUBBER COMPANY TO 
AWARD SAFETY PRIZES 


The executive committe f the United 
States Rubber Company has decided to vote 
Jarger cash prizes for safety records in the 
companys plant [he factories will be di- 
vided into two groups, the larger and the 
smaller, with a first, or President's prize, 
and a second, or General Manager's prize, 
in each [hese prizes will be $500 and $250, 
respectively, for the urger, and $250 and 
$125 tor the smaller group, the winning em 
ployes to decide how the mone) hall be ex- 
pended 

During 1930 the United States Rubber 
Company, with a reduction ot Y per cent in 
the number of employe ed an improve 
ment of 54 per cent in the number of days 
lost due to industrial a lents and an im- 
provement of 37 per cent in the number of 
lost time accidents, a ymmpared with the 
figures tor 1929 Che sever rate dropped 
from 1.236 in 1929 to .645 in 1930, and the 
company’s total accident cost in 1930 showed 


a reduction over the previous year of 34 per 


cent 

The 1930 accident ntest were won by 
the Indianapolis plant e larger group, 
with an improvement 76 per cent, and the 
Rubber Regenerating Company, Mishawaka, 


among the smaller plants, showing an 


Ind., 


ymprovement ot 


- ner ent 


Goodyear Reduces Accidents 


During the first four months of 1931, the 


Akron factor f the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company ri accidents to the 
extent of 17 per cent below the same period 
of last year. Six Goodyear subsidiary plants 
had a total of only five accidents during 
April New Toront Bowmanville and 
Australia had none, California only one, and 
Gadsden and England two eacl The Aus 
tralian plant has operated three consecutive 
months without a lent 


U. S. Reclaiming Safety Record 


The U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company’s 
last lost time accident va n August 18, 
1930. giving the company a record of 256 
days without accident up to May 1, 1931, 
which the workers and officials hope to be 
able to stretch to a year or more. Satety 
Director Kerrigan lists as some of the rea- 
sons for the record strict reprimands by 


management for accidents, monthly inspec- 
tions, good housekeeping, proper safeguards 
and devices, health programs, reviewing and 
devising means to 
ut of 


ogTrams, 


analyzing accidents and 
eliminate 


workers, safety poster 


them, weeding < hazardous 


and pr hiring 
proper employee for each specified job, strict 
medical examination, employs suggestion sys- 
bulletin, and monthly safety 


tem, plant 


meetings 


Stewart Bolling Moves 
Stewart Bolling & Company, Inc.. special 
rubber factories, 
Avenue, Cleve 
at 1105 


ists in used machinery for 
has moved to 5207 Lakewood 
land, O. The 
Chester Avenue in that cit) 


firm was formerly 





C. W. Steele 
- W tor 12 


the experimental development department oi 
the Miller Rubber Company, died late last 
month from heart disease and pneumonia at 
63 years of Mr. contributed 
many practical manufacturing ideas to the 
Miller Rubber Company, the Ohio Injector 
Company, the Diamond Match Company and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company dur- 


Steele, years manager of 


age. Steele 


ing nis Career. 


A. T. Kingsbury 
A. T. Kingsbury, a director and one of 
the organizers of the India Tire & Rubber 
Company, died in City Hospital, Akron, O., 
on May 6. Mr. Kingsbury, who 
years old, has been allied prominently with 
the growth of Akron for more than 450 
years. He was associated for eight years 
with the M. O’Neill Company, leading de- 
partment and in 1918 he 
the Mogadore Savings Bank. 


was 73 


store, organized 


Thomas J. Wetzel 

Thomas Johnson Wetzel, long identified 
with the automobile parts business and more 
recently with the rubber machinery industry, 
died at his home in New York City on 
\pril 22 in his 64th year. Born in Dayton, 
O., in June, 1867, he was one of those who 
came over to the infant automobile industry 
from the bicycle business 

Mr. Wetzel was known principally as a 
manufacturers’ agent, though his in- 
numerous and extended in a 
different directions. He 
the old Wetzel-Hall Company 
and later vice-president of the Buffalo 
Pressed Steel Company As eastern rep- 
resentative of the Motor Wheel Corporation, 
he became, in due course, head of the Steel 
Wheel Company. For many years he was 
the 
was in 


selling 


terests were 


number of was 


president ot 


Brown-Lipe 
that « 
his dealings 


representative ol 
Company, and it 
hat he had most of 


spec ial 
onnec- 
tion ft with 
the factories 

With Edgar B. Fraser, Mr. Wetzel formed 
the Wetzel-Fraser Company to sell textiles, 
and with John P. formed 
Wheels, Inc., of 


represents 


Creamer he 
chairman, 
and 
Tohn 


which he 
the leading 
New York 
formed the Twero ¢ 
is the sole licensee of the 
patents covering the Fairchild 
machine and process. 

In the trade since 1901, an even 30 years, 
Mr. Wetzel was a well known figure at all 
trade gatherings, serving repeatedly in asso- 
ciation work. He acted as vice-president of 


was 
wheel 
With 
orpofa- 
Fair 
inner 


which 
brake companies in 
V. Mowe he 
tion, which 
child 


tube 


the old Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers Association and later as its secretary 
and assistant treasurer He is survived by 


his widow and two daughters 


J. E. Stephenson 

J. E. Stephenson, 58, manager in British 
Columbia since 1923 for the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., died in 
Vancouver on May 5, following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Stephenson was manager of the 
Montreal branch of the company before go- 
ing to British Columbia and prior to that 
was manager of the Maritime Provinces divi- 


in St. John, N. B 


sion 
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L. H. GILMER PURCHASES 
KABLE KORD BELTING, INC. 


The L. H. Gilmer Company, Philadelph 
Pa., recently purchased the entire stock a 
assets of Kable Kord Belting, Inc., Chicag 
lll., formerly known as the Panama Rubb-r 
Company, Inc. All fixtures and machine’y 
of the Chicago firm, which manufactured 
flat roll and Vee belting, have been ship 
to Philadelphia, where the Gilmer activit 
are concentrated. 


Hereafter all rubber belts, formerly known 
under the trade mark of “Kable Kord,” 
be sold under the name of “Gilmer Kable 
Kord.” By acquisition of this organizati: 
the Gilmer company can supply either fiat 
rubber or V-shape rubber molded belts 
well as a complete line of fabric belts. 

Kable Kord Belting, Inc., maintained a 
factory at 2354 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, 

C. J. M. Kelsey was president of the c 
pany. 


SEIBERLING STOCKS UP; 
REST OF MARKET DOWN 


With the stock markets of the c 
ceding to the lowest levels 
curities of the majority of rubber compat 
followed to new low levels The 
tion was Seiberling Rubber, the common ar 
preferred shares of which advanced to n¢ 
highs in the face of the declining market 
Reports of good earnings for April and 
creased business for May and future mont 
sent Seiberling 
10% while the preferred shares 
points to a new high at 50. There were 
sales of the latter in the closing days, but 
the asking price was for a 
as 70. 

New low 
fortnight by Firestone common, 
preferred, Fisk preferred, Intercontinent: 
Lee, Mohawk preferred and Pirelli. Whik 


yuntry 
in years, the 


one e€xct 


common to a new peak 


rose 


while as hi 


levels were touched during t 


Goodri 


U. S. declined after the report of its loss 
for the first quarter, it did not reach 
previous low. Goodyear and Goodrich al 


kept above their lows for the year despite 
bear pressure stock 
pared with the close on May 5 and with the 
high and low for the year, follow: 


Closing prices, com- 


Last Price 1931 
May20 May5 High Low 
Aetna 5 3 
Ajax Wy ‘ 
American Hard Rubber 35% 30 
Dayton » . 
Falls 
Faultless 37 35 
Firestone 16 19% 13 
do. 6% pfd. 63 56 
Fisk 1, li % 
do. ist pfd. l 3 
General! 25 140 81 
do. pfd. 871, &3 
Goodrich 11 11% 20% a 
do. pfd. 36 68 85 
Goodyear 37% 40 52% 32 
do. 1st pfd. 78% 79 91 72 
India -- - 13% 8% 
Intercontinental 2 $14, 13 
Kelly-Springfield 1% 2 31, 18 
do. 6% pfd. 45 $5 
Lee 3 4% 21 
Mohawk 6 8 3 
do. pfd $5 25 
Norwalk 14 1 
Pirelli 31% 3256 39% $1 
Raybestos-Manhattan 21% 23 29% 18 
Seiberling 814 7% 10% 45 
do. pfd. 50 32 
U. S. Rubber 125% 1454 20% 11% 
do. pfd. 22%, 26% 3614 20% 
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o 
| Names in the News 
a 
Ag >, - 
It : V. LircHFIELD, president of the Good- “ui eens —_ W. B. Wrecanp, of the Binney & Smith 
e 7 ' lire & Rubber Company, spoke on CLIFFORD C. JOHNSTON Company, New York City, sailed from New 
ped Sm 11 before a meeting ot the Akron It Ss oe A « ._ York City on May 21 to visit Europe and 
ting fae erial Association on “The Sense ot JOINS FENNER & BEANE England. He will attend the International 
j Responsibility in Modern Industry. Congress of Rubber Technologists to be held 
_ iscussed the current problem of un- Fenner & Beane, clearing members of the from June 10 to 13 in the Grand Salle des 
‘ " yment. ne Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., and Conferences at the Maison des Centraux, 
ible mot members of the New York Stock Exchange g Rue Jean Goujon, Paris, and will present 
. M. Pecan has been appointed repre- and other principal exchanges, announce the . paper on “Volatile Matter in Carbon 
" ive of the Swan Rubber Company, association of Clifford id Johnston, member Black.” He will also exhibit selections from 
i us, ©O., for its line of portable of the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., the Binney & Smith film on “The Story of 
‘ling systems, rubber hose and tires for as rubber consultant, effective immediately. Carbon Black” at the various rubber centres 
ile vehicles in the metropolitan dis- Mr. Johnston, a Cornell graduate, is well on the Continent and in England which he 
a of New York State. He will have |nown to the rubber trade in New York visits. He is expected to return to New 
; ( uarters at 416 Broadway, New York and abroad and brings to his new association York in about six weeks. 
i more than twelve years of experience in the 
— crude rubber business. For four and a half ” s a k , 
: , . Roya E. Davis, of the commercial re- 
a re eT he was the managing partner in Dupire senrch depectment of the Goodvear Tire & 
or “doughnut” airplane tire, of the Brothers Rubber Department, Singapore, Rubber Company, addressed the members of 
)) Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, visited Straits Settlements, where he managed ro the Cleveland Chapter of the American Sta- 
N ] me town, Wichita, Kan., this month extensive rubber estates and engaged in the tistical Association at a dinner meeting on 
after a 27-year absence. During his stay he sale of crude rubber. May 14. Mr. Davis also spoke on the cur- 
ntertained by the local chamber of com- For the last eight years Mr. Johnston has rent improvement in business before the 
and aeronautic association. been head of the Johnston Rubber ompany, Men’s Club of the Y. M. C. A. at Mas- 
133 Front Street, New York, representing ian © Mav 4 
ee important foreign rubber producing intagests. ee es 
vey S. Freestone, Sr. president of In the United States, Mr. Johnston is exclu- ae 


restone Tire & Rubber Company, 
n, Harvey S. 


and 


FIRESTONE, JR., stopped 


arillo, Tex., recently, enroute to Cali- 


They motored 50 miles 


north 


to 


Tex., where they made a complete 


tion of 


black 


the J. 
tactory 


M. Huber Company’s 
Both expressed keen 


rest in the efficient plant design and con- 


f the manufacture of this 
pigment Following a detailed 
m of the carbon black operations, 


important 


in- 
the 


tones were taken out to the gas fields 


one of the Huber 


wells, producing 
000 cubic feet of natural gas per day, 


the 


pened wide for the benefit of 
.< 
ite essor F. E. Lioyp, Macdonald pro- 
n- of botany at McGill University, gave 
he dio address last month on “India 


Rub- 


d Where It Comes From” over station 


CI ’°, Montreal, Que. The talk was 
nt the auspices of the 


Canada 


under 
*7 


Council of Education of 


C. C. Datry, chemist of the C. P. 

Company, 
Lions Club of Cuyahoga Falls, 

iy 6, on the subject of “Rubber.” 


pre- 
National 


Hall 


spoke before a luncheon meeting 


O., 


L.. Moopy has been appointed as fac- 


manager of the main plant of 


z ted 
a I NT, 
1 \ 


perations 

Bent sition, Mr. Moody was manager of 
pAitchener, Ont., factory of 
I er Company, Canadian 
‘nited States Rubber Company. 

. t ining the U. S. 


subsidiary 


Company plant at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





the 


| States Rubber Company tire depart- 
in Detroit, Mich., succeeding Ear 
who will devote his entire time to 
work in the co-ordination of tire fac- 
3efore assuming his pres- 


f. 


the 


the Dominion 


of 


Prior 
organization, he was 
general superintendent of the Fisk Rubber 


sive selling agent for the Nomura rubber 
interests, which maintain a chain of rubber 
refineries in Dutch Borneo, and for Societé 
Colonial Anversoise, of Antwerp. Among 
other estates whose rubber has been intro- 
duced to this market by Mr. Johnston is 


the Danau Salak Estate, Dutch Borneo. 


—— snemeeemenen 

E. R. LAwter has resigned his post as 
general chairman of the Rubber Section of 
the National Safety Council due to the clos- 
ing of the Woonsocket Rubber Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., with which he was asso- 
ciated. C. L. Huncerrorp, of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, vice- 
chairman, has succeeded to the position of 
general chairman of the group 


formerly 


A. SCHLEICHER, president of the Samson 
Tire & Rubber Company, presided at a 
luncheon of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce tendered to Harvey S. FIrestone, 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, and son, Harvey S. Frire- 
STONE, JR., on May 6. Mr. Schleicher is 
first vice-president the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


his 


of 


G. Atvin Writttams has been elected first 
vice-president of the United Carbon Com- 
pany and a member of the executive commit- 
tee. He has been succeeded as secretary 
of the company by Cart H. McHenry. 


Harry A. Astiett, of H. A. Astlett & 
Company, and Crinton T. Revere,of Munds 
& Winslow, have been elected governors of 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
They succeed to the unexpired terms of 
HutcuHeson Pace and Jerome Lewine, both 
resigned 


C. W. Beprorp, manager of the compound- 
ing department of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany tire division, addressed a group of 26 
officers of the United States Army Quarter- 
masters’ Transport School, Camp Holabird, 
Md., who visited the Goodrich Akron fac- 
tories on May 8. E. C. Stoner, Goodrich 
tire division production engineer, talked to 
a group of 75 enlisted men who participated 
in the visit. 

Cuartes H. Roru, last member of the 
original aeronautic department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has resigned 
his time to the Roth Finance 
Company, which he organized three years 
Mr. Roth joined the Goodyear aero- 
nautics department when it was first or- 
ganized 17 years ago and achieved a wide 
reputation as a free balloonist. 


te devote 


ago. 


P. J. Kettry, advertising of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, spoke on the need 
for greater care against industrial accidents 
before an industrial safety rally held at the 
Akron armory under the auspices of the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce on May 6. 
Immediately after the talk, Mr. Kelly went 
to Akron City Hospital for a minor tonsil 
operation, from which he quickly recuperated. 


manager 


Dr. W. N. Jones, superintendent of the 
processing division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, spoke on May 14 before the Cleve- 
land Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, O 


F. D. CHITTENDEN, of the United States 
Rubber Company, has been elected to hon- 
orary membership in the Draper Chemical 
Society of New York University in appre- 
ciation of a lecture he delivered before the 
society on April 10 on “The Chemistry of 
Rubber.” 
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«Rubber News Around the World - 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY Sorbo Products Exhibit mJUSCOW RUBBER FACTOR) | 





HOLDS TRADE POSITION Sorbo Sponge-Rubber Products, Ltd., has FULFILLS 5-YEAR PLAN 


established an exhibition of its products at - 
The Moscow factory “Kauchuk,” mai 


Despite its lower profit for 1930, the Dun Bush House, London. Among the sponge - ifilled 
' > ot — "1 facturing rubber tootwear, tuifilied its fi 
p Rubber Compan Lt has fully main rubber items displayed are mattresses, floor 6 : 
; ; : Year Plan by April 1, or within two 
taine it tanding the British market coverings, baby carriage tires, balls, and up- , ~ 
, a half years. Its output between April 
ro ; ‘ned it« full compe ; hols ? » oviel on was onene , " “ . 
a ICE illy reta mpetitive holstery he exhibition was opened by H. 1930, and April, 1, 1931, was 42,923, 
position throughout the world, according to Eric Miller, chairman of Harrisons & Cros- pairs as compared with 42,268,000 pairs 
} por ‘ Sir Eri 1] } -17) held ) S _ . os 
the report « ir Eric Geddes, chairman, field, Ltd., who praised the pioneering spirit set in the plan 
it the annual meetir Che German, Amer ot the Sorbo company, which now has fa The reduction in production costs, as c 
ican. Canadian and Australian subsidiaries tories at Woking on a site of over 70 acres pared with 1927-28, was 30.6 per c 
vere adversely affected by economic condi whereas the plan called for a lowering 
tions in t e countri but the French only 22.6 per cent during the first thi 
pa ichie Lore es both in Dewey & Almy British Branch years of the Five-Year Plan period. Cay 
| ; uction costs were also reduced by 
juantity and value Dewey & Almy, Ltd., is a newly formed Construct : te m" 1 f 
: , , ver cent below the amount calied tor 
Che compat lantatior vere said to be subsidiary of the Dewey & Almy Chemical ; 
the pian. 
curre d her at e lowest Company, Cambridge, Mass., organized to I 
x manufacture and sell the products of that . : 
ts ever attain ' mount of rub Dominion Rubber Meeting 
' P » high organization in England and Europe. Among 
cl pro ice pel icr¢ a i nev lig aed P 
1939 | the products which will be introduced to the [he annual general meeting of the sl 
record ihe average I cost in d : = 
~ ' British and European markets are the com- holders of the Dominion Rubber Compa 
was 4.49d per pound, while in 1931 the es ; , , 7 
ted , 4 4 pany’s latex cement for the shoe industry, Ltd., was held at Montreal, Que., on A 
mated ct V1 « sugnt ove! a eT ' 4 1 } 
f t ‘ 7 its Multibestos latex bonded brake lining and 28 and was routine in character, the di 
pouTGd, Wl ou any reiaxation Of upKceep oO! 4 ‘ ° | | 
, ; P Darex, its latex-felt insulating soling ma tors being re-elected without change 
plantation [he net profit of Dunlop : 14 > 
terial. swering a stockholder, W \. Eden, pr 


Plantations, Ltd., tor the year ended Octo “+ : ; 
dent, said that the depreciation account 


ber 1 1930 va £114 l as agarnst . ~c 
the end of March amount to $5.000. 


£306,954 reported as the total for the pre-e CANADIAN GOODRICH HAD 6; roughly, onethitd of the erose valu 
7 . LOSS OF $673,745 IN 1930 _ the fixed assets 


ear ended December 31, 1930, shows that Kn U. S. Leads in Tire Exports 


the Dunlop Rubber Con ny, Ltd., had a Lhe Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., ‘ ; 
profit ot £441,394 t pproximately reports a trading loss tor the vear 1930 of Che { nited States maintained its lea 

$2,147,380, after depreciation, interest, pret $286,737, to which were added various ©*POTts oO! automobile — during 

erence dividends of subsidiaries and reserve charges, making a total loss of $673,745 first quarter of 1931 According to estimat 


compiled by the Department of Commer 


tor taxation equivalent after vidends on Net sales for the year were $3,698,260. com 
- . nals » Eieited States oh d 581.28? casi 
per ent preterence \ nares, / per pared to $4,600,577 in 1929 the U nited State nipped . 1,282 ca 
ent on the preferet R shar nd 10 ' ' in the first three months of this year 
. ! € Prererence An inl pet Che balance sheet shows current assets ol itl { te |} ] | ted K 
' nT ren ‘ 1 « , — Cc ‘ . » compares with exports Dy t nitec X 
t preference ( ires, to 1.91 per cent $1,807,591, including inventories of $1,311.- ' f 235.632 | | f 23 
1 ogi : ‘ | 7 “1? . ne aom of 2009,002 Casings, Dy France OI < 
Va. | t ompares o93 Fixed assets are carried at $2.285.896 251) . 1 hy ( , 94 298 : 
, 4 , ve 350 casings and by Canada of 224,898 casi 
th me Gt in i j Q . - ' ' , . . £ 
yet pr ! ibout and current liabilities total $568,140. Work- 
~/ 71750 iter tax t hefor neral r oe 1 > 2% = 7 
L,4 t ( e oe | Te ‘ ‘ oO Is ) bh 1 ' ‘ . . 
ei a ee ae , agate os a eet ¥ vt 2o701. A balance of Continental Profits Lower 
ery e 4 pe e ordi $1,221,017 was brought forward into the cur 
t ent year Net profits of the Continental Gum 
werke, A. G., for the vear ended Decen 
31, 1930, amounted to Rm. 3,640,000, or 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York. Inc. proxumately $000,000, ‘This compared wv 
FROM MAY 5 TO MAY 18, 1931 1929 earnings of Rm. 4,040,000, or al 

— = pot M | < j Auge Sept Oct Nov Dex Jar Feb Mar Apr Sales 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


$975,000 \ dividend ot & per cent 
paid on the share capital of Rm. 40,100 


M é 6.09 ¢ 6.18 6.25 6.33 6.42 6.51 660 6.68 6.75 6.83 6.92 54 as compared with 9 per cent ror 1929. 
a ae 6.31 6.38 647 6.55 6.63 6.72 6.81 6.90 699 38 report states that total sales decreased by 
6.3 ‘ 6.4 ‘ 6.456 6.61 6.68 6.76 6.23 6.94 7.02 7.10 7.18 66 : 
6.35 6.4 6.4 6.55 6.68 6.71 6.79 6.86 6.98 7.02 7.05 7.12 -. per cent during the year 
6.36 ‘ 6.3 ‘ 6.45 6.54 6.62 6.69 6.76 6.89 6.90 6.95 7.05 22 z 
yey tiv a a. e-em... French Synthetic Rubber Firm 
6.4 6.44 é 6.4 6.69 6.77 6.84 6.90 6.96 7.04 7.10 7.17 7.25 15 4 
6.40 ¢ ‘ é . . en : eT 7s : on as ox 7 OF po . ; , - al 
j 6.50 6.61 t 67 f 3 6.80 6.87 6.93 6.99 7.07 93 [ nder the name of the Societe | ranca 
6.4 ‘ 6.4 6. 4 6.55 6.6 t 6.78 6.85 6.92 6.99 06 7.13 S54 . “Pp, ) >. 1] 
‘ 6.65 6.71 é 6. R¢ 6.95 7 02 7.10 7.17 7.24 7.80 7.86 7.46 113 du Caoutchoum B” (Procee Ballandra 
6 646 ¢ 6.59 6.6 6.78 6.82 6.89 6.96 7.08 7.12 17.20 7.27 7.36 2 a new French company has been formed w 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties - 





All-Rubber Slipon Recoil Pad 





The Jostam Manufacturing Company, 52 
sroadway 
for 1931 a new shotgun and rifle re- 


All- Rubber 


irket 


il pad under the name of the 








Slipon [his is a molded red rubber pad 
ce 1 one piece It slips on the gun stock 
| 
fits snugly It is made along the same 
s as the old time rubber slipon, except 
it it s an improved molded base which 
kes up the recoil of the gun. No screws 
uwces are required in its use. It is made 
three sizes to fit all popular types of guns 
Gates Vulco Battery Apron 
These aprons, offered by the Gates Rub 
Compa Denver, Col., are designed to 
eet the needs of all workers in battery 
shops, as well as engravers and lithograph- 
rs. Made of heavy gum rubber, they will 
i 
tn 
4 vithstand hard usage and give adequate 
otection to the clothing from water, grease, 
id and abrasion. The tough rubber is 
ilt for hard service and will not snag un- 
ler ordinary conditions. The Gates Vulco 
ron is made of red rubber and has rein- 
rced eyelets and long rubber strings so 
é hat it is ready for immediate wear. Weigh- 


only two pounds, this apron is comfort- 
ible to wear and does not pull on the back 


the nec k 


52 


Chicago, Ill., has placed on the 





Master Window Washer 


window washer’ washes, 


The 


cleans, dries and polishes windows in a sin- 


Master 


gle operation, according to the Gordon Man- 
ufacturing Company, 110 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 
water tank, a 

The rubber squeegee is easily re- 


It combines in one unit a 


washing sponge, drier and 
polisher 
movable by use of a simple sliding attach- 


The 


to clean more than 30 windows. Water feeds 


ment water tank holds enough water 
through the rubber sponge which grips the 
surface and removes all dirt and grime in- 


stantly. 


There are three sizes of squeegees, 
The 


French 


which are interchangeable. six-inch 


squeegee can be used for windows, 
the eight-inch for the average window, and 
the ten-inch size for large store windows. 
The handle is especially designed to fit the 
hand and also serves as a socket for a pole 
used in washing high windows. The device 
itself is made of non-rust brass in a highly 


polished nickel finish. 


New Goodyear Rim Strip 


\ new Universal type rim strip for use 
tor drop center Or 
has been placed on the market by 
‘1 ire & 
Universal type rim strip is 


well-base rims on auto- 


mobiles 


the Goodyear Rubber Company. 
Goodyear’s new 
used to protect the tube which fits into the 
well, against spoke heads which would cut 
causing an puncture. The 
constructed so that the one 
size strip can be used for either 19 or 21 
inch diameter rims, and in a width that will 
handle all sizes of drop center rims known 
At present there are sixteen 


through, inside 


new rim strip i 


m the market, 
marks of automobiles using the well-base or 
drop center type rim. 

Goodyear has also just announced several 
important improvements on it All Weather 
Tread casing. The center non-skid pattern 
is now 10 per cent deeper, assuring greater 
design wear. The shoulder non-skid button 
is 50 per cent deeper, which also adds to 
The riding ribs and the 
same outside 
bracing as Goodyear truck tires. The outer 
non-skid blocks are handsomely prismed into 
the sidewalls, creating an unusual style ele- 
The cross sections are equal to heavy 


the design wear. 
outer non-skid blocks have the 


ment. 


duty measurements in all sizes 


Hard Rubber Spray Nozzles 
The Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc.. 
2730 East Street, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., is now offering Monarch Perfec- 


Westmoreland 


tion hard rubber spray nozzles. These noz 


zles have renewable tips and are, therefore, 


easy for cleaning or changing capacity 








When the tip or disc of a Monarch hard 
rubber atomizing spray nozzle is worn, it 
may be replaced with a new one at small 


cost, as the body and cap will usually last 
Should conditions change, tiy 


indefinitely. 


of smaller or larger capacity may be used 
This nozzle is absolutely positive in opera 
tion, according to the manufacturer, no ad 


justment being needed. Seventeen sizes are 


otfered. 


Ser-Square Sport Shoe 


One of the best selling items in the sport 
shoe line of the Servus Rubber Company, 
Rock Island, Ill., is the Ser-Square model 
| 


SOIC 


This is featured by a tan colored heavy 





square-cut design 
The 
is made with white, brown or suntan duck 


with an entirely new 


which affords excellent traction. shoe 


upper, black saddle strap, lace-stay, back- 


stay, toe toe guard and dual foxing 


Other details include a knurled toe guard to 


cap, 


resist wear of toe dragging and to give toes 
protection. The Ser-Square is furnished in 


sizes for men, boys, and women. 










MOTOR-EQUIPMENT ASSN. 
WILL FORM TWO GROUPS 


The board of directors of the Motor and 


Equipment Association at its meeting in De- 
troit on May 1 and 2 unanimously approved 
changes in the by the Motor and 


Equipment Association which create a ieder- 


-laws ol 


ated association composed of separate, self- 
but co manufacturers’ 


letter outlin- 


governing operating 


and jobbers’ associations. A 
ing the proposed change has just been mailed 
to the membership by President E. T. Sat- 
chell and a speedy ratification is expected. 


Details of the federation will be worked 


out at an early date by committees and by 
Councillors of the present 
for final approval of the mem- 


Divisions “A,” 
“B” and “C” 
bership 

[he plan broadly will create a Federated 
Motor and Equipment Association, a Motor 
Association, 
and Equipment Wholesalers 
Both of the latter will be 
Federated Motor 
rubber 


Equipment Manufacturers 
a Motor 


Association 


and 
and 


members of the and 


Association Several 


Equipment 


manufacturing companies, now members of 
the Motor and Equipment Association, will 
with the manufacturers’ 


hecome associated 


group. 

Each association will conduct its own ac- 
tivities, have a definite money reserve re- 
sulting from an allocation of the present 
surplus, its own officers, board of directors, 
and paid personnel. The Federation will be 
responsible for work national in scope and 
of mutual member 


ciations 


interest to the asso- 


2,000 WORKERS WALK OUT 
AT MISHAWAKA RUBBER 


Picket lines were drawn around the fac- 
tories of the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., 
on May 18 as 2,000 workmen maintained a 
strike in sympathy with two men who were 
dismissed from the plant on May 14. Forty 


employes walked out of the factory on May 
14, and the others joined the strike on 
May 18 

Another point of contention is a bonus 
system established by the factory manage- 


ment which workers have declared to be un- 


fair and discriminatory 

In addition to full line 
of rubber shoes of all types, the Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing 
pany produces certain types of leather work 
and socks Woolen 
slippers and footwear are also made at the 
Mishawaka plant 


manutacturing a 
Com- 
woolen 


shoes heavy 


Rubber Export Ass'n Operations 


the Rubber Export As- 
functioning under the 
Webb Law, will be the subject of a paper 
by Charles E. Guest, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the United States Rubber 
Export Company, Ltd., to be given at the 
Eighteenth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, to be held at New York City, May 27- 
29. The paper will be one of a series de- 
scribing the operations of associations formed 
under the Webb Act. 


The operations of 
sociation, which is 


Akron Reclaiming Plant Busy 


Business of the Akron Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Company has shown marked improve- 
ment in the past two months. The com- 
pany’s St. Louis plant operating 24 hours a 
day worked 28 of the 30 days in April, and 
shipments at both the St. Louis and Akron 
plants in March were said to be the largest 
in the company’s records. April business 
practically equaled that of March. 





“TIRE TOPICS” SOLD BY 
M’ALEENAN CORPORATION 


/ ire and d {uto 4 {ecessor Vy 7 opics, the 
trade journal for tire dealers which began 
publication in 1928, has been sold by the 


McAleenan Publishing Corporation to Fed- 
erated Business Publications, Inc., which is 
the publisher of Tires, the oldest trade jour- 
nal in its field, a recent an- 
nouncement by Willson, president 
and general manager of the Tire Topics firm. 


according to 
Harvey 


In the transaction the publishers of Tires 
acquired the name, goodwill, and circulation 
list of Tire Topics but none of its person- 
nel is included. Harvey Willson, who was 
general manager of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association for eight 
expects to resume association management in 


assistant 
years, 


another industry. 





Consulting Rubber Technolegist 


| 
PRACTICAL | 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfui companies in the | 
eountry 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 
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CLASSIFIED | 
ADVERTISING | 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, Pay 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


+ chp 5 heer 5st aban 









HELP WANTED 


WaNnTED—To get in touch with capa)le 
technical man, thoroughly experienced in + 
compounding. Should be about 30 years 
age, single and available for service abr: 
Address Box 586, THe Rupper AGE. 








SITUATION WANTED 


TweELve YEARS practical experience, young 
man in mechanical rubber goods manui 
turing, also hard rubber and composition | 
tery boxes; executive experience; will c 
sider any offer, Address Box 585, 7 
RUBBER AGE. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





MANUFACTURER selling the rubber trade a 
raw product would like an additional line 1 
offer. Willing to carry the accounts. TT: 
ritory eastern New England. Address Box 
584, THe Ruspper Ace. 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 


We PurcwHase surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators. 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition, Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 
SUPERIOR CHEMICAL COMPANY 

154 Chambers Street, New York Cit 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 


MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 











SOLE PRODUC2ZRS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. | 
A SB EST | N Es SPEcta.ry PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington. D. C. 





LIBERAL 








WOREING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 








































he Rubber Age 
Vay 25, 1931 


185 

















LATE M ARKE I PRICES | 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 























NEW YORK, MAY 20, 1931 


RUBBER 


Crude 


RUDE rubber this month has seen a 
G bullish market for the first time in a 

long period. Futures on the Rubber 
Exchange of New York have advanced a 
cent a pound in price, and the market for 
actuals has gained nearly that much in the 
first three weeks of May. Negotiations for 
restriction and the increasing consumption 
und lowered production are the chief causes 
or the rise in quotations for the commodity. 


Dutch rubber growers and representatives 

the government held meetings at The 
Hague on May 20, 21 and 22 for the pur- 
pose of working out a rough scheme for 
the improvement of the rubber industry in 
the Dutch East Indies. The plan is in the 
hands of a subcommittee and must prove 
acceptable to the Dutch East Indian gov- 
ernment. As some members are due to sail 
for the United States this week in connec- 
tion with tariff questions bearing on Sumatra 
tobacco, the scheme should be ready in a 
few days. No intimation of its nature has 
as yet been divulged, and it is not known 
whether the co-operation of British growers 
will be asked. 


Prices quoted on the New York outside 


market at the close on May 20 were as 
follows: 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot-May .06% @ -06% 
June 06% @ .06% 


06%@ .07 


July-Sept. d 
06% @ .06% 


First Latex, crepe spot 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 06%@ .06% 

Amber Crepe, No. 3 O06%@ .06% 

Amber Crepe, No. 4 O64%@ .06% 

Brown Crepe, Clean thin — @ .05% 

Brown Crepe, specky 053%2@ .06 

Liquid Latex, per gal. -765 @ .86 
Paras— 

Up-river, fine 08% @ .08% 

Up-river Medium Nominal 

Up river Coarse -044%@ .06% 

Acre Bolivian, fine O85%@ .08% 

Caucho Ball, Upper 044%@ .06% 

Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— . 

Central scrap 06 @ — 

Esmeraldas . . 06 @ — 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia ........................ Nominal 

 .  - eae 1 31% 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-May — @€ 
June — @ 
July-Sept. 84@ 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot — @ 3d 


3%4d 
3%4d 


Scrap 


The increase of rubber factory production 
schedules and the advance in the price for 
crude rubber have to some extent bright- 
ened the prospect for dealers in scrap rubber. 
Demand from reclaiming plants has been 
gaining noticeably, although collections con- 
tinue to be rather difficult. Current quota- 


tions for the various grades follow: 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 20.00 @21.50 
Mixed auto ton 9.50 @10.50 
Bicycle tires ton 7.00 @ 8.00 
Clean colid truck tires ton 26.50 @27.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.20 
Arctics, untrimmed ewt. -75 @ .80 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Tb. 04%@ .04% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

th. .024%@ .02% 
Inner Tubes, Red Tb. O17g@ .02 
Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 
Rubber Hose ton 8.50 @ 9.00 


Reclaimed 

Demand for reclaimed rubber continued to 
be comparatively high during the month, and 
reclaiming plants consequently operated orm 
higher schedules of output. Sales to rub- 
ber manufacturing plants have held up well, 
with a slightly increasing proportion of re- 
claim as compared to crude being used. Late 
prices for the different grades of reclaimed 
rubber follow: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim Black hb. .06%@ .07 

High Tensile Red ih. .06%@ .06% 
Shoe 

Unwashed tb. 056%@ .06 

Washed Ih. 071% @ .07% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) Ib. .08 @ .08% 

No. 2 (Compounded) Ib. .06%@ .07 
Tires 

Black Th. .05%@ .05% 

Black, selected tires Ib. .05%@ .05 

Dark Gray Th. .06%@ .07 

Light Gray ih. 07 @ 07% 

White th. .O7%@ .07% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib. .06 @ 06% 

Truck, Light Gravity ib. .064%@ _ .06 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends Ib. .044%@ .05 








COTTON and FABRICS 


Cotton 
Bye og to the course of crude 


rubber, raw cotton has declined to 
lower levels in the course of the past 
fortnight. The spot price for middling up- 
lands at New York sank to a new low at 
9.10 cents a pound on May 19 and closed 
on the following day at 9.30 cents. 
Temperatures throughout the south have 
been unseasonably low, and in some parts 
of the belt crop preparations and progress 
have been retarded by frequent rains, 
though the last week of the period has shown 
better weather conditions. There is still in 
prospect the carryover at the end of July, 
which should total between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 bales, and this will overshadow any 
bullish factors for some time. 
The high, low and closing prices for the 
commodity on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change on May 20 were as follows: 


High Low Close Close 

May 20 May 5 

May 9.14 8.92 9.14 9.58 
July 9.32 9.10 9.30 9.81 
Oct. 9.66 9.44 9.62 10.18 


Tire Fabrics 


There has been some improvement in ac- 
tivity in the tire fabrics market at the lower 
price levels created as a result of the de- 
cline in raw cotton. The demand for the 
popular grades has been increasing and is 
now more neafly in proportion to the higher 
rate of tire factory operating schedules. Late 
price quotations for the different grades of 
tire fabrics were as follows: 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib. .27%@ .28 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .26%@ .27 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib. .24 @ .24%4 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 e Ib. .24%@ .25 
Egyptian, carded, 28/5/3 ib. 387 @ .38 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 Ib. .40%@ 41 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. Ib. .284%@ .24 
Carded, American, 10 oz. Ib. .234%@ .24 
Carded, American 12 oz. ib. .28 @ .238%% 
Carded, American, 14 oz. Ib. .21 @ .21% 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. > £2 @ 
Carded, American, 10% oz. Ib. .22 @ .26 


SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17%4 oz. 


23-11 ply ih. .27%@ .28 
Carded, American, 1744 oz. 
10-ply th. 21 @ .21% 


Sheetings 
The sheetings market has continued ifs 
steady price decline, most grades being frac- 
tionally lower at the close of the fortnight. 
The current price quotations for the more 
popular sizes are as follows: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .06%@ .07 
40-inch, 2.85-yard : yd. — 

40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. O7%@ 07% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. — @ .06 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. .04%@ .06 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ .04% 


Ducks 


Enameling ducks were somewhat weaker 
in price at the end of the fortnight, but 
the other grades held steadily. There has 
been a slight quickening of activity through- 
out the market, but not equal to the demand 
of previous years. The latest quotations for 
the grades most used in the rubber indus- 
try follow: 


Belting and Hose ............ 1h. .22%@ .24 
Enameling ib. .20 @ .21 
Single filling bn — -10 
Double filling %. .11 ¢g 11% 


































































CHEMICALS 


lh 


ive 


continued 


to operate al increased schedules of pro 


therefore. caused a gain in the consumption of and 


chemicals and compounding ingredients of all types. 


ring April and May ts believed to have exceeded pro- 
months, resulting in a slight reduction in the 


ACCELERATORS 


24 


50 


08% 
08 
07% 


5.35 
3.65 


.35 
06 


05% 
04% 


30 
$1 
34 
3414 


.40 
56 

20 
08 
11 

18% 
10 


Organic 
A-1 1D. 
A-5-10 Ib. 
A-7 Ib. 
A-11 Ib. 
A-16 Ib. 
A-19 1b 
A-20 Ib. 
A-32 Ib. 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 
Aniline oil, drums, 

f.o.b. worl Ib 
Captax Tb 
Crylene Tb. 

paste 1D. 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 
Diphenylguanidine Tb. 
Ethylidene aniline Tb. 
Formaldehyde aniline 1b. 
Heptene Tb. 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb 
Lithex Ib 
Methylenedianiline tb. 
Monex Tb. 
Oxynone ib 
Phenex tb. 
Pipsol tb. 
R & H 40 Th. 
R & H 50 th 
R & H 397 tb 
R-2 tb. 
Safex 1d. 
SPDX Tb. 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 th. 

No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 Th 
Tensilac, No. 41 Tb. 
Thermio F he. 
Thiocarbanilid ilrums Ib 
TMTT Ib 
Trimene tr. 

base Tb. 
Triphenylguanidine Ib 
Tuads Tb. 
Ureka bis) 
Vuleanex td. 
Vulcone Ib 
Vulcano) tb. 
Z.-88-P tb. 
Zimate bia) 

Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. 
Lead, white th 
Litharge, domestic tb 
Magnesia, calcined, 

light per 100 Tb. 
heavy per 100 Th 
COLORS 
Riacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tT 
Ultramarine tb. 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian th 
Umber, Turkey td 
Greens 
Chrome, light bay 
medium bis) 
dark td 
Chromium Oxide, bbl bbs) 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 D. 
sulfur, free 1d 
golden, 15/17 F-.S. th. 
Indian English th 
Domestic (Maroon) tb 
Oximony Tb 
Red oxide, pure Ib 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b 
Springfield ba) 


Rub-Er-Red, 


f.o.b.Easton Ib 
Venetian red Ib 


Vermillion. quicksilver. 

English tb. 
Whites 

Lithopone, Akcolith » 

Lithopone, Albalith tr. 

Lithopone Azolith Th 

Lithopone, Vanolith tb. 

Titanium oxide bi) 


08% 
08% 
08 


1.75 


.05 3/5 
.05% 
05% 
05% 


21 


@ 


@ 


@ 
@ 
@ 


@ 
@ 


@ 
@ 


@ 
@ 


@ 
a 
@ 
a 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
a 
@ 
@ 


@ 
@ 
@ 


@ 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


27 


-59 
-66 
61 
-62 
-68 
-95 
-70 


42% 


ee. 
~ 
on 


8.25 


.60 


.05% 


ingredient 


Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
Ib 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St Louis, 


Zine Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) 
ZZ (leaded) 

Horsehead Brand: 
Special 
XX Green 
XX Red, lead free 

Kadox, black label 
blue label 
red label 

St. Joe, black label 
red label 


SSPERRSS BP 


Zine Oxide—French Process 


lead free 
selected 


Anaconda, 
Anaconda, 
free 
White seal 
Green seal 
Red seal 
Yellows 
Chrome 
Ocher, French medium 
domestic 


lead 


od 


999 B95 


No important changes in price 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Ib. 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate Tb. 
Barium Dust Tb. 
Barytes southern off-color..... ton 
Western prime white ton 
imported ton 
Basofor tb. 
Bentonite tb. 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerofloted” tb. 
Bone Black tb. 
Carbon, compressed Ib. 
Carbon, uncompressed tb. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana ID. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas...1b. 
Drop Black tb. 
Fumonex th. 
Excello, compressed Tb. 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas Tb. 
Lamp Black Tb. 
Micronex Tb. 
Thermatomic-Thermax rb. 

Flex mh 

P-33 tb. 
United carbon, fob Tex. Ib. 
Velvetex carbon tb. 

Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 

Carrara filler th. 

Catalpo (fact.) tr. 

Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 
Colloidal tb. 
Congaree. c. 1. 

f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Mineral Flour, 

c.l. f.o.b. mine ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 

Glues, extra white tb. 
medium white th. 
Magnesia, carbonate tb. 
Mica. white water grnd. tb. 
Off color (biotite) tb. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Tale, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting. commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate tr. 
Zine Stearate tr. 


06%@ .07 
07 @ 07% 
06%@_ «.07 
06%q@ .06% 
07 @ 01% 
07 @ 07% 
064%@ _ .07 
10%@ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
08 @ .08% 
.06%@_ .07 
.06%@ _ .07 
.0644@ .07 
07 4 07% 
11%@ 11% 
10%@ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
16%@ «17 
02 @ .03 
01%@ .02 
21.85 @24.50 
1044 a 12 
14.76 @18.00 
.038%@ _ .05 
06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 ones 
27.00 @36.00 
04%4@ — 
02 @ .038 
031444 08% 
06 @ .12% 
03 @ .07 
08 @ .07 
031444 ae 
.036 a _— 
06 @ .14 
.08%@ .07T% 
04 @ .08 
03 @ .06 
10 @ .40 
0381 a 08 
.03%,@4 08% 
03 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
01%@ .02 
2 @ — 
8.00 @ 9.00 
8.00 @20.00 
06 @ .08 
900 @-— 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ 2 
25 @ .26 
22 @ .24 
08% @ «11 
.06 @ .08 
05 @ .07 
02 @ «.05 
15.00 @22.00 
— @ 2.92 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.7 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
2000 @ — 
09u%@ 10% 
19 @ .22 
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MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory) ton 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
Paradura ton 
Parmr, solid ton 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 
Pioneer-granulated ton 
R & H Hy tro-Carbon ton 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 

M.R. (gran) ton 

SOFTENERS 

Acids 

Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 

Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 

Tartaric, crystals Ib. 
Acids, Fatty 

Laurex Tb. 

Stearex Ib. 

Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 
Alkalies 

Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 

Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 
Oils 

Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 

Cottonseed, crude 

Cycline gal. 

Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ib. 

Less ¢ 1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 

Lots less than 10 bbls...1Ib. 
Fluxrite tb. 
Palm Lagos Ib. 

Niger Ib 
Para-Flux gal. 
Petrolatum, white D. 
Pigmentaroil gal. 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 

destructively distilled gal. 
Witco Palm Oil Ib. 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ib. 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy tb. 
coal tar gal. 
pine, 200 Th. er. wt. bbl. 
Rosin, grade K, 280 lb. bbl. 
Pigmentar gal. 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 
Benzol, 90% gal 
Carbon, bisulphide tb. 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 

wood ga 

destructively distilled gal. 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white Tb. 
Carnauba Tb. 
Ceresin, white tb. 
Montan, crude D. 
Ozokerite, black tb. 
green tb. 
Paraffin (c.].—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale Th. 
White crude scale 124/126 Ib. 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 
Refined, 135/137 th. 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 
ANTI-OXIDANT 
Agerite, Resin Tb. 
Powder Td. 
White tb. 
Albasan th. 
Antox td. 
B-L-E . 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 
Resistox tb. 
Stabilite Tb. 
Stabilite Alba Tb. 
VGB tb. 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof ». 
Sponge Paste tb. 
Tonox Ib. 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 
White Th. 
Brown Ib. 
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VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags) cwt. 
Commercial (bars ewt. 
Vandex 


50.00 @é52.0 
62.50 @65.0 
28.00 @48.0 
40.00 @42.0 
50.00 @52.0( 
27.05 @29.0 
34.00 @s0.0 
38.00 @s80.0¢ 
5.00 @ 6.25 
1.60 @ 1.95 
— @ ls 
15 @ «16 
13 @ «17 
17 @ .22 
2.909 @ 
117%@ - 
O08%@ .10% 
06%@ « 
27 @ .34 
8%e — 
04 @ - 
04%@ .04% 
05%Q@ .06% 
05 fa .06 
0444 ) 
iy 
08 @ .08% 
18 @ .28 
65 @ _ .70 
54 @_ .55 
un @ - 
2@ — 
.06%4@ .07% 
.0514@ 06 
7.00 @ —_ 
@ 6. 
18 @ .28 
13.50 @15.00 
10 @ 10% 
27 Ga 2! 
20 @ 21 
054%4@ .086% 
06%@ «07 
10 @ .10% 
16 @ — 
30 @ «.88 
09 @ — 
.54 fa 56 
51 @ .61 
3 @-— 
34 @ .36 
26 @ -28 
10 @ .il 
064%@ .07 
24 @ _ .26 
26 @ .30 
02%@ — 
02%4@ — 
03%@ — 
.08%@ _ 
o%4@ — 
01%@ — 
Ss 
70 @ .76 
57 @ .60 
68 @_ .80 
54 @_ «57 
57 @_ .62 
70 @ .75 
55 @ _ .66 
35 @ 387% 
— @ .30 
56 @ .60 
08 @ .14 
10 @ .16 
08 @ 15 
0384%@ .04% 
2.40 @ 2.76 
1.75 @ 2.10 




















































































